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THE PRIMUM COGNITUM 
ACCORDING TO DUNS SCOTUS 


N THE third distinction of Book One of his Commentary on the 
Sentences, Scotus posits the introductory question: Utrum Deus 
sit naturaliter cognoscibilis a viatore?' and then enters upon the more 
fundamental problem: What can man naturally know? Through 
its natural ability to know, the human soul is capable of becoming 
all things — anima quodammodo est omnia, as Aristotle said? — 
but in the vast universe of things, among all the objects of knowl- 
edge, among all the cognitions which the soul can form through 
the intellect, there must be a concept which is first. That is what 
Scotus is seeking when he inquires: What is the primum cognitum 
of the human intellect? 

Accordingly as one regards things from different viewpoints, 
various things may be called first; accordingly as concepts are re- 
garded from different viewpoints, various concepts are first. There 
is among things a temporal priority, and there is among cognitions 

1. Opus Oxoniense, I, d. 3, q. 1; Vivés edition, IX, 8. 

2. “The soul is in a way all existing things; for existing things are either sensible 


or thinkable, and knowledge is in a way what is knowable, and sensation is in a way 
what is sensible. ..." De Anima, Ill, c. 8, 431b, 20. 
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temporal priority; thus we can inquire what is chronologically first 
known by the human intellect. As a thing may be first in perfection, 
a concept may be first in perfection; hence the question: What is 
the first cognition of our intellect in the order of perfection? Finally, 
a thing may hold first place in reference to other things inasmuch 
as it contains other objects; a concept may likewise be first because 
it contains other concepts. Since our intellect is a power of knowing, 
is there some concept which contains all the other concepts of the 
human intellect? Is there a concept which may be considered as an 
object adequate to the cognitive ability of our intellect, in which 
sense it can be called the first cognition of our intellect? The com- 
plete answer to the question: What is the primum cognitum of the 
human intellect, leads Scotus to investigate these three orders of in- 
telligibles: ordo originis, ordo perfectionis, and ordo adaequationis.’ 


I. OrpDo ORIGINIS 


Before analyzing Scotus’ doctrine concerning that which is first 
known in the chronological order of knowledge, it is necessary to 


make a distinction between the cognition of an actually existing 
object as existing and the cognition of an object not as existing in 
itself.4 Scotus applies this distinction both to sensitive and to in- 
tellectual knowledge. Inasmuch as the senses have the power to 
know their object directly, to know their object as existing in itself, 
so also must the intellect — being a more perfect faculty — have the 
power to attain any of its objects directly: 


Et si concedatur de intellectu nostro, ipsum, scilicet posse habere talem 
actum cognitionis, quo attingat rem, ut existentem in se, pari ratione potest 
hoc concedi de quocumque obiecto, quia intellectus noster est potentialis re- 
spectu cuiuscumque intelligibilis.> 


Now, the cognition which knows a thing in its own existence 
Scotus calls intuitive cognition; the cognition which knows a thing 


3. Opus Oxoniense, I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 21; IX, 47b. 

4. “Aliqua ergo cognitio est per se existentis, sicut quae attingit obiectum in sua 
propria existentia actuali. Exemplum de visione coloris, et communiter in sensatione 
sensus exterioris. Aliqua etiam est cognitio obiecti, non ut existentis in se, sed vel 
obiectum non existit, vel saltem illa cognitio non est eius, ut actualiter existentis. 
Exemplum, ut imaginatio coloris, quia contingit imaginari rem, quando non existit, 
sicut quando existit. Consimilis distinctio probari potest in cognitione intellectiva.” 
Quodlibet., q. XIII, n. 8; XXV, 5212. 

5. Quodli.-+t., q. XIII, n. 8; XXV, 521b. Cf. also Op. Ox. IV, d. 49. XXI, 440b. 
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in something else he calls abstractive cognition. In the latter case, 
that which is the motive of the intellect is something in which the 
thing has esse cognoscibile, either as a cause virtually containing the 
thing, or as an effect, namely the species of similitude.* The former 
knowledge may be called intuition, the latter, conceptual cognition, 
or simply, cognition. It is with this latter sort of knowledge that 
Scotus is concerned throughout his inquiry into the primum cognitum 
of the human intellect. 


The acquisition of knowledge is a process in which the soul be- 
comes things “per quamdam similitudinem,” says Scotus explaining 
the Aristotelian doctrine.’ From the various phases in the process, 
Scotus calls intuitive cognition; the cognition which knows a thing 
he distinguishes two different sorts of concepts: the simpliciter sim- 
plex and the simplex. The absolutely simple concept cannot be di- 
vided into other concepts: “Conceptum simpliciter simplicem voco, 
qui non est resolubilis in plures conceptus, ut conceptus entis vel 
ultimae differentiae.’’* By an act of simple apprehension the intellect 
can conceive a simple concept, although this concept may be divided 
into others: “Conceptus simplex, sed non tamen simpliciter simplex, 
est quicumque potest concipi ab intellectu actu simplicis intelligen- 
tiae, licet possit resolvi in plures conceptus seorsum conceptibiles, 
sicut est conceptus definiti, vel speciei.”? The concept of an essence 
is a simple concept; the concepts of being and the ultimate differ- 
ences are absolutely simple. 


Furthermore, the knowledge we acquire of an object may be 
distinct or indistinct, and the object in itself may be something in- 


6. ‘““Ad secundum concedi potest, quod sint duae cognitiones eiusdem obiecti simul, 
sic quod non distinguatur obiectum ab obiecto, sicut essentia ab existentia, quia licet 
inter ista sit aliqua distinctio obiecti, tamen non sufficiens ad propositum, quia etiam 
ipsa existentia potest cognosci cognitione abstractiva; sicut enim essentiam, sic 
existentiam possum intelligere, licet non sit realiter extra intellectum. Dicentur igitur 
cognitiones distinctae, et hoc secundum speciem propter rationes formales motivas 
hinc inde, quia cognitione intuitiva res in propria existentia est per se motiva obiective; 
in cognitione autem abstractiva est per se motivum aliquid, in quo res habet esse 
cognoscibile, sive sit causa virtualiter continens rem, ut cognoscibile, sive ut effectus, 
puta species vel similitudo repraesentative continens ipsum, cuius est similitudo” 
(Quodlibet., q. XIII, n. 10; XXV, 522b). I am grateful to Father Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M., for drawing my attention to this distinction which Scotus makes between 
intuitive and abstractive cognition, as well as for other invaluable and helpful guidance 
through Scotist subtleties. 

7. Cf. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 6, n. 13; IX, 253a. 

8. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, nm. 21; TX, 47. 

9. Ibid.; TX, 47-48. 
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distinct: “aliud est confuse intelligere, et aliud confusum intelli- 
gere.” These differences must likewise be considered in order to 
determine the chronological order of our intellectual cognition. We 
know something indistinctly when our intellect conceives it merely 
by name, when our intellect knows the thing as it is expressed by 
its name; we know something distinctly when our intellect conceives 
it in its definition, when our intellect knows it as it is expressed in 
its definition. On the other hand, the object itself may be something 
indistinct: a totality consisting of essential parts is an indistinct 
entity; a totality comprising subjective parts, as a universal includes 
particulars, is an indistinct entity.° Our inquiry into the primum 
cognitum of the intellect must consider the difference between in- 
distinct and distinct cognition and the conception of that which is 
indistinct. 


After having made these preliminary distinctions, Scotus pro- 
ceeds to the question: What is the primum cognitum in actual in- 
distinct cognition? When the soul acquires this first cognition, it 
undergoes a natural change ascribable to merely natural causes" 
which precede any act of the will and are not prevented from exer- 
cising their function because they produce the cognition in question. 
When natural causes are not impeded in their activity, they produce 
the most perfect effect within their power; and in the origin of cog- 
nition their most perfect effect is the concept of the species specialis- 
sima. If some other concept, for example, the concept of something 
more common, were their most perfect product—since the concept of 
something more common is less perfect than the concept of the 
Species specialissima, as the part is less perfect than the whole’? — 
it would follow that the natural causes would never yield the species 


10. “Secundo praemitto, quod aliud est confuse intelligere, et aliud confusum 
intelligere. Confusum enim idem est quod indistinctum, et sicut est duplex indis- 
tinguibilitas ad propositum, scilicet totius essentialis in partes essentiales, et totius 
universalis in partes subiectivas, ita est duplex distinctio duplicis totius praedicti 
ad suas partes; confusum igitur intelligitur, quando intelligitur aliquid indistinctum 
altero praedictorum modorum. Sed confuse dicitur aliquid concipi, quando concipitur 
sicut exprimitur per nomen; distincte vero quando concipitur, sicut exprimitur per 
definitionem” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, mn. 21; IX, 48a). 

11. The mutual relation of the senses, phantasm, and intellect; the influence of 
the object upon the intellect; the function of the intelligible species — these are 
matters closely connected with the present question but cannot be included within 
the limits of this analysis. 

12. Scotus considers knowledge of a nature in its singularity or in its universality 
as merely partial knowledge of the object; in itself the nature is neither singular 
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specialissima which our intellect possesses.’? Therefore the primum 
cognitum of our intellect in actual though indistinct cognition is the 
Species specialissima whose singular, whether audible, visible, or 
tangible, more efficaciously first moves the senses. This much is 
certain, says Scotus, even according to the common supposition that 
the intellect cannot know the singular in its singularity.'* The species 
specialissima is the common nature of a thing which in itself is 
neither singular nor universal — it is the nature as nature’; that 
is what the natural causes in the process of knowing first produce 
in our intellect. Why does Scotus consider the concept of this species 
more perfect than the concept of a nature together with its singular 
determination or its universal indeterminacy? Because that concept 
which attains the object more actually is the more perfect one and 
the object in itself is actually and simply a nature: 


nor universal but simply nature; consequently, the concept corresponding to this nature 
is more perfect than the concept of only a part of it, namely as singular or as 
universal. Besides, that which is more common, more generic, is only a part in 
relation to the nature as nature. Scotus’ thought may be thus illustrated: the concept 
of the nature of man as nature would be the species specialissima—a more perfect 
concept than the concept of animal, which, though more common, would be only a 
part in relation to the species specialissima. 

13. “Causa naturalis agit ad effectum suum secundum ultimum potentiae suae, 
quando non est impedita; igitur ad effectum perfectissimum, quem primo potest 
producere, primo agit. Omnia autem concurrentia ad istum actum primum intellectus, 
sunt causae mere naturales, quia praecedunt omnem actum voluntatis, et non sunt 
impeditae ut patet; ergo primo producunt perfectissimum conceptum in quem possunt, 
ille autem non est nisi conceptus speciei specialissimae. Si enim aliquis alius esset, 
puta conceptus alicuius communioris, ille esset perfectissimus in quem ista possent; 
et cum conceptus illius communioris, sit imperfectior conceptu speciei specialissimae, 
sicut pars est imperfectior toto, sequeretur quod illa non possent in conceptum illius 
speciei, et ita nunquam causarent conceptum illum” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 23; 
IX, 48-49). 

14. “His praeintellectis primo pono ordinem originis in cognitione eorum actuali, 
quae concipiuntur confuse, et quoad hoc dico, quod primum actualiter cognitum 
confuse est species specialissima, cuius singulare efficacius et fortius primo movet 
sensum, sive sit audibile, sive visibile, sive tangibile, et hoc supposito quod singulare 
non possit intelligi sub propria ratione, de quo alias. Loquor enim modo de illis, 
quae certum est posse intelligi secundum omnem opinionem” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, 
n. 22; IX, 48a). For Scotus’ doctrine concerning knowledge of singulars, cf. Op. Ox., 
III, d. 14, q. 3, n. 9; XIV, 529; and De Anima, q. 22, n. 6; III, 630. 

15. Belmond writes: “...l’entendement proprement dit entre directémente en 
contact avec ce qui est essentiel 4 l’espéce; le quod quid est, ce par quoi un étre, est 
spécifiquement tel: homme, oiseau,...C’est ce que Scot nomme: image trés spéciale. 
Species specialissima, ou encore ‘individu vague’”’ (S. Belmond, “Essai de Synthese 
philosophique du Scotisme,” in La France Franciscaine, XVI (1933), 97). Barth says: 
“Die species specialissima ist namlich das Resultat eines singularen Hér- Seh- oder 
Tastvorgangs, der von der Aussenwelt auf uns einwirkt” (T. Barth, “Die Stellung der 
univocatio im Verlauf der Gotteserkenntnis nach der Lehre des Duns Skotus,” in 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, V (1938), 244). Concerning the natura communis, cf. 
Gilson-Béhner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (Paderborn, 1937), p. 525. 
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Et ratio omnium istorum est, quia attingere actualius obiectum, est in- 
tellectio perfectior simpliciter, quia habet aequalem perfectionem ex parte 
intellectus cum quacumque alia intellectione, vel non minorem, et habet per- 
fectionem multo maiorem ex parte obiecti, quae duo, scilicet perfectio po- 
tentiae et perfectio obiecti, sunt causa putladiialienae cognitionis sive in- 
tellectionis.'6 


Another way in which we can discover the indistinct cognition, 
first by origin, is through a consideration of the learning process. 
According to Avicenna, metaphysics is last in the order of learning, 
wherefore all the terms and principles of the other sciences can be 
conceived before the principles of metaphysics. Inasmuch as the 
terms and principles of metaphysics are more common than those 
of the particular sciences, it follows that our intellect conceives first, 
by origin, the concepts of the species specialissimae and lastly the 
concepts of being and the principles of metaphysics.’ 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that in actual indistinct cog- 
nition our intellect would have to conceive the more common con- 
cepts before the species specialissima. In that case, when a singular 
thing moves the sense faculty, presupposing the intellect has no 
concept of that thing, before the intellect could conceive the species 
of that singular known by the sense faculty, a long interval of time 
would elapse, because the intellect would have to conceive first and 
in proper order all the common quidditative predicates of that spe- 
cies.‘* Even in our actual though indistinct cognition, we do not 
experience any such delay or procedure. As soon as the object is 
properly presented to our intellect, we can know the object at least 
by a name. 

Since the soul is in potency to become all things, there are of 
course many species which the intellect can conceive. Which species 


16. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, mn. 29; IX, 83a. 

17. “Secundo sic, quia secundum Avicennam 1. Met. cap. 3. Metaphysica est 
ultima in ordine doctrinae; ergo principia omnium aliarum scientiarum possunt con- 
cipi, et termini illarum ante principia Metaphysicae. Sed hoc non esset, si oporteret 
primo concipi actualiter conceptus communiores quam conceptus specierum specialis- 
simarum, tunc enim oporteret ens et huiusmodi primo concipi, et ita magis sequitur 
Metaphysicam esse primam in ordine doctrinae; ergo, etc.” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, 
n. 23; IX, 49a). 

18. ‘““Tertio, quia si oporteret praeconcipere conceptus universaliores ante con- 
ceptum talis speciei, tunc supposito casu de singulari actualiter movente sensum, et 
intellectu existente soluto, oporteret ponere magnum tempus antequam conciperetur 
species illius singularis primo sensati, quia prius oporteret intelligere omnia praedicata 
communia dicta in quid de illa specie secundum ordinem” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 
24; IX, 49a). 
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will be the first that the intellect conceives in actual indistinct cog- 
nition? In this condition of indetermination, the will cannot enter 
as a deciding factor, because this is a question of what is, by origin, 
the first concept of the intellect and: nil volitum quin praecognitum. 
The reason why the intellect in this first cognition conceives one 
species rather than another is the greater influence exercised by the 
singular of that species: 


Ex hoc apparet causa, quare intellectus intelligit prius unum intelligibile 
quam aliud, licet species plurium sint ibi praesentes. Hoc enim non est a 
voluntate, cum tunc non habeat intellectus actum intelligendi, sed huius 
causa est, quia singulare unius fortius movet, quam singulare alterius.!9 

Thus far Scotus has been analyzing what is first, by origin, in 
the actual indistinct cognition of our intellect; and his answer is, 
that our intellect first conceives in this order of cognition the species 
Specialissima. In the order, however, of distinct cognition, says 
Scotus, the reverse is true: “Et dico quod est e converso, quia primum 
sic conceptum est communissimum, et quae sunt propinquiora sibi, 
sunt priora, et quae sunt remotiora, posteriora sunt.””° We know a 
thing distinctly, when we know its definition; that is to say, when 
we know all the essential elements of that thing. For a distinct 
knowledge of a totality, the intellect will need a distinct knowledge 
of the essential elements; consequently anything having parts will 
naturally be posterior in the order of distinct cognition to that which 
is devoid of parts. There is only one such distinct concept for the 
human intellect, namely the concept of being. Being is included 
quidditatively in all the inferior quidditative concepts, so that none 
of the latter can be distinctly conceived without the concept of being; 
and being is an absolutely simple concept (simpliciter simplex), 
which cannot be analyzed into further parts: “ .. . ergo potest concipi 
distincte sine aliis, et alii non sine eo distincte concepto; ergo ens est 
primus conceptus distincte conceptibilis.””' In actual distinct cogni- 
tion, therefore, the primum cognitum is that which is most common, 
namely being; and then, in sequence, come things which are most 
similar to being in simplicity, such as the transcendentals; and thence, 
in increasing complexity, the predicaments, genera, differences, spe- 

19. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 24; IX, 49a. 


20. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 24; TX, 49b. 
21. Ibid., IX, 49-50. 
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cies, and individual things. Distinct cognition is knowledge of a 
thing through its definition: “cognoscere distincte habetur per defini- 
tionem”; and the definition is obtained by means of division, be- 
ginning with being and descending to the concept of the thing to be 
defined, in which process the more common concepts come first, 
then the genera, differences, etc. At one end of the order of knowing 
is being — first in the order of distinct cognition; at the other end is 
the species specialissima — first in the order of indistinct cognition. 

In the process of learning, as we saw above, the intellect passes 
from more indistinct cognition to less indistinct cognition; and in 
that sphere of knowledge, metaphysics is the last doctrine the in- 
tellect acquires. In the domain of distinct knowledge, metaphysics 
is the first cognition the intellect acquires. Since metaphysics must 
certify the principles of the other sciences, its own principles are the 
first which can be known distinctly by the intellect. Scotus draws 
this argument from Avicenna, who says metaphysics is last in the 
order of learning but first in the order of distinct knowing. The 
principles of the particular sciences are per se nota to the intellect 
from an indistinct knowledge of the terms,”? but through meta- 
physics the intellect can investigate the essences of those terms and 
acquire a distinct knowledge of them. In his science a geometrician 
uses as per se nota principles those which are immediately evident 
from indistinct concepts of the terms, such as arise primarily from 
sensible things, for example: “Line is length without breadth”; and 
he does not inquire to what genus /ine belongs, whether it is a sub- 
stance or an accident. After the geometrician has learned meta- 
physics, he can descend from the common concepts of metaphysics 
to investigate the essence of /ine and learn that /ine is a species of 


22. “Nulla enim propositio per se nota est exclusiva notitiae terminorum, quia 
principia prima cognoscimus inquantum terminos cognoscimus, sed excluditur quae- 
cumque causa et ratio, quae est extra per se conceptum terminorum Propositionis per 
se notae” (Op. Ox., I, d. 2, q. 2, n. 2; VIII, 396a). “Dicitur igitur: Propositio per 
se nota, quae ex terminis propriis qui sunt aliquid eius, ut sunt eius, habet veritatem 
evidentem”.... ‘Hoc probatur secundo sic per Aristotelem 1. Physic. Quod nomina 
sustinent ad definitionem hoc, quod totum ad partes, id est, quod nomen est prius 
notum definitione. Ex hoc arguitur, impossibile est eumdem conceptum esse priorem 
et posteriorem haberi et non haberi de eadem re, sed idem potest prius concipi 
secundum nomen quam secundum definitionem; nomen autem confuse importat quod 
definitio distincte, quia definitio dividit in singularia, ergo conceptus quidditatis priut 
importatur per nomen confuse, est prius notus naturaliter quam conceptus eius, ut 
importatur distincte per definitionem, et ita alius conceptus et aliud extremum” (1bid@). 
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continuous quantity distinct from surface, body, etc. Thus by means 
of the common concepts of metaphysics, the human intellect can 
obtain a distinct cognition of the principles of the particular sciences 
which previously it knew only indistinctly in a mere knowledge of 
their terms.?* 

Scotus raises an objection against his position by citing Aristotle 
who asserts™ that children at first call all men “father,” and only 
later on do they know their father as a particular man; consequently, 
what we first know are the more common concepts, the more uni- 
versal before the particular. Scotus already distinguished: “‘aliud est 
confuse intelligere, aliud confusum intelligere”; the object may be 
indistinct, because it has essential parts (totum essentiale), or be- 
cause it has subjective parts, as a universal contains particulars (to- 
tum universale). Each in its own order is first, but that which is 
absolutely first is that which is first in the order of indistinct cog- 
nition: “quia processus naturalis ab imperfecto ad perfectum est per 
medium. Confuse autem cognoscere est quasi medium inter ignorare 
et distincte cognoscere, et ideo confuse cognoscere est ante quod- 
cumque distincte cognoscere.” It is the species specialissima which 
the intellect conceives before the singular and the universal or that 
which is more common, because the species is the first intelligible. In 
the sphere of indistinct cognition we actually conceive whiteness 
before color, because our concept of color requires greater abstrac- 
tion than our concept of whiteness.” 


Still, it may again be objected that the more universal seems to 
be what the intellect first conceives. When the intellect endeavors 
to understand what man is, does not the intellect first conceive him 
as a thing, then as a body, later learn that body is an animal, and 


23. “Sed modo cognita Geometria et aliis scientiis specialibus, sequitur Meta- 
physica de conceptibus communibus, ex quibus potest fieri reditio per viam divisionis, 
ad inquirendum quidditates terminorum in scientiis specialibus, et tunc ex illis quiddi- 
tatibus sic cognitis, distinctius cognoscuntur principia specialium scientiarum quam 
prius cognoscebantur. Cognoscuntur etiam multa principia, quae non erant prius 
nota ex terminis confuse cognitis. Et hoc modo patet quomodo Metaphysica est prima, 
et quomodo non prima” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 25; IX, 50b). 

24. “Similarly a child begins by calling all men ‘father,’ and all women ‘mother,’ 
but later on distinguishes each of them” (Physica, I, 1; 184b). 

25. “Et quod dicit de puero, concedo quod species praeintelligitur inter singulare, 
quia dixi quod species est primum intelligibile, sed ratio non concludit de genere, sed 
de specie. Prius enim naturaliter actualiter concipitur albedo quam color in ordine 
cognitionis confusae, quia color sub ratione coloris non cognoscitur nisi sub maiori 
abstractione albedinis ab hac albedine et illa. Abstractio autem maior est difficilior, 
quia est a minus similibus” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 27; IX, 51a). 
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finally, man? Sometimes that happens; sometimes the process of 
knowledge does occur in this manner in indistinct cognition, but 
this does not destroy Scotus’ conclusion that the species specialissima 
is first in indistinct cognition. A prime requisite, in any case, is the 
proper relationship which must exist between the object and the 
cognitive faculties. The natural causes in cognition must not be 
prevented from exercising their first natural activity if they are to 
produce the most perfect result: “... quando obiectum non est de- 
bite approximatum, non movet ad cognoscendum se sub perfectissima 
ratione, sed sub alia imperfecta, et tunc intellectus sequens sensum 
talis obiecti, oportet quod sit talis obiecti universalis, cuius sensus erat 
sub ratione singularis.”*° This reply of Scotus may be clarified by call- 
ing to mind the steps usually taken in the recognition of a distant ob- 
ject. While the object is far away, it is not in proper relation to the 
senses, so that the sensitive cognition then formed will not perceive 
the common nature under its singular determination; consequently, 
the object will not be presented in such a manner that the intellect 
can conceive the species specialissima. The intellect will at first have 
only imperfect knowledge of the thing, and will pass from more 
generic to less generic concepts, until the object comes near enough 
to be adequately presented to the cognitive faculties; whereupon, 
the intellect will be able to conceive the species specialissima. 
Comparing distinct and indistinct knowledge, Scotus says that 
indistinct cognition is temporally prior to distinct: “Dico, quod 
totus ordo confuse concipiendi prior est, et ideo primum in illo or- 
dine est simpliciter primum. ...”?’ The natural process of knowl- 
edge passes from the less perfect to the more perfect through a 
middle stage: ignorance is one extreme, distinct knowledge, the 
other; in between lies indistinct knowledge: “Confuse autem cogno- 
scere est quasi medium inter ignorare et distincte cognoscere, et 
ideo confuse cognoscere est ante quodcumque distincte cognoscere.” 
All of the foregoing analysis refers to actual cognition. Now, 
what is our first habitual cognition? In habitual knowledge, the 
object is present in the intellect in such a way that the intellect 
can immediately elicit an act of cognition concerning that object: 


26. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 26; IX, 27. 
- 27. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, mn. 26; IX, 50b. 
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“Habitualem notitiam voco, quando obiectum sic est praesens in- 
tellectui in ratione intelligibilis actu, ut intellectus statim possit 
habere actum elicitum circa illud obiectum.”** Scotus likewise calls 
this sort of knowledge virtual, namely, when one thing is under- 
stood as part of a first intellection: 


Voco virtualem, quando aliquid intelligitur in aliquo, ut pars intellecti 
primi, non autem ut primum intellectum, sive ut totale terminans intellec- 
tionem; sicut cum intelligitur homo, intelligitur animal in homine ut pars 
intellecti, ut non intellectum primum sive totale terminans intellectionem.?? 

When, therefore, we know man, we know animal as virtually 
contained in the concept of man; hence our knowledge of animal, 
contained in our concept of man, is virtual knowledge. Of course, if 
we turn to consider animal directly, then animal becomes the primary 
or total thing understood, and ceases to be the object of virtual 
knowledge. What is originally prior in habitual or virtual knowl- 
edge? According to the doctrine of the plurality of forms, vari- 
ous forms may mediately or immediately perfect one and the 
same thing, and one form will contain within itself all the per- 
fections of the subordinated forms. In this manner, the form of 
body will virtually contain the form of substance, and will first 
perfect its matter under the form of substance. In this development 
from potency to act, the less perfect precedes the more perfect. 
A similar order can be found in the sphere of knowledge. Many 
more or less common habitual or virtual concepts naturally perfect 
the intellect in the genesis of knowledge in such a way that the less 
perfect concept perfects the intellect before the more perfect; hence, 
if one concept virtually includes others, it will first perfect the in- 
tellect under the form of the more common and universal concept. 
Therefore, says Scotus, first, in habitual or virtual knowledge, comes 
that which is more common: “Quantum ad istam notitiam habitua- 
lem vel virtualem, dico quod communiora sunt prius nota via originis 
vel generationis.’”*° 

In the genesis of cognition, therefore, the first actual though in- 
distinct cognition our intellect acquires is a cognition of the species 
specialissima, for example, the nature of man as nature. The first 
distinct cognition our intellect forms, the first cognition which is a 

28. Ibid., n. 28; IX, 63a. 


29. Ibid. 
30. Ibid.; IX, 63-64. 
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conception of a definition, is the concept of that which is absolutely 
simple, namely being; and from that concept our intellect may pro- 
ceed to a distinct cognition of other things. Along with the actual 
cognition of the nature of man as nature, our intellect has habitual 
or virtual knowledge of concepts included in that primary intellec- 
tion, such as the concepts of animal, body, and substance. So much 
for the sequence of cognition in the origin or generation of 
knowledge. 


II. Orpo PERFECTIONIS 


The perfection of a cognition, just as the perfection of a thing, 
may be considered absolutely and relatively: “Nunc de ordine per- 
fectionis, distinguo, quod perfectius intelligibile a nobis potest in- 
telligi dupliciter, aut simpliciter aut secundum proportionem.”*' 
In explanation, Scotus offers the following example. Absolutely con- 
sidered, an eagle’s visual perception of the sun is more perfect than 
our visual perception of candlelight; nevertheless, in proportion to 
the visibility of a candle, our visual perception is more perfect vision 
than visual perception of an eagle in proportion to the visibility of 
the sun. Although concerning immaterial things we have the least 
cognition — proportionately speaking — nevertheless, that cognition 
is more desirable than a great cognition of material things, that is, 
great in comparison to what we know regarding immaterial things. 
Absolutely speaking, the most perfect object we can naturally know 
is God: “.. . loquendo ergo de ordine perfectionis simpliciter, dico 
quod perfectissimum cognoscibile a nobis etiam naturaliter est 
Deus” ;>? and in our cognition of God Aristotle places our natural 
happiness.»* After a cognition of God the next most perfect cognition 
is the concept of the most perfect species specialissima in the uni- 
verse, then the next perfect, and so on to the last species. Next in 
perfection comes the cognition of the proximate genus which can be 
abstracted from the most perfect species, and so on through their 
gradation of diminishing perfection to their respective genera. The 
perfection of a cognition depends upon two factors: the perfection 


31. Ibid., n. 29; IX, 82b. 
32. bid. 
33. Cf. Ethica Nicomachea, X, 7; 1177a, 10. 
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of the object and the perfection of the intellect’s perception. The 
most perfect object is God; the most perfect actual intellection is 
the cognition of the species specialissima.* 

What is the most perfect cognition of our intellect in proportion 
to an object? Scotus answers this question as follows: 

Dico quod perfectiora sensibilia et sensus efficacius moventia, sunt per- 
fectius cognoscibilia secundum proportionem, quia intellectus noster plus 
attingit ad illa secundum gradus cognoscibilitatis eorum, et quae sunt remo- 
tiora ab illis, sunt minus cognoscibilia secundum proportionem suae cognosci- 
bilitatis.35 

In actual cognition the first thing the intellect knows, although 
indistinctly, is the species specialissima; and, since there are many 
objects which may move the senses and become known by the in- 
tellect, that object will be the first known which more efficaciously 
moves the sense faculty: 

Primum actualiter cognitum confuse est species specialissima cuius sin- 
gulare efficacius et fortius primo movet sensum. . . . 36 Causa, quare intellectus 
intelligit prius unum intelligibile quam aliud, licet species plurium sint ibi 
praesentes . . . est quia singulare unius fortius movet, quam singulare alterius.>7 


III. ORDO ADAEQUATIONIS 


Besides a cognition which is first in origin, besides one which is 
first in perfection, there is a third which is first in the order of 
adequacy or causality.** In the natural process of knowledge, wherein 
the soul passes from potency to act, from not-knowing to knowing, 
the object known has its proper place, which Scotus describes in the 
following manner: The object is related to the habitus (of knowl- 
edge), as a cause is related to an effect (obiectum : habitus :: causa : 
effectus). Just as a cause is not adequate in relation to an effect, 
unless it virtually contain that effect, so an object is not adequate 
to a habitus, unless it virtually contain that habitus: 


34. “Et ratio omnium istorum est, quia attingere actualius obiectum, est intellectio 
perfectior simpliciter, quia habet aequalem perfectionem ex parte intellectus cum 
quacumque alia intellectione, vel non minorem, et habet perfectionem multo maiorem 
ex Ber obiecti, quae duo, scilicet perfectio potentiae et perfectio obiecti, sunt causa 
perfectissimae cognitionis sive intellectionis” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 29; IX, 83a). 

35. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 29; IX, 83a. Cf. Quodlibet., q. XIV, n. 2; XXVI, 3. 
The limitation of the present status lies at the root of this proportionately perfect 
cognition. 

36. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, nm. 22; IX, 48a. 

37. Ibid., n. 24; IX, 49a-b. 

38. Cf. Ibid., n. 21; IX, 47b. 
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De secundo dico, quod ratio primi subiecti est continere in se primo 
virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est....Obiectum autem se 
habet ad habitum, sicut causa ad effectum, non est enim causa ad adaequata, 
nisi contineat primo virtualiter totum effectum.39 


The object will first virtually contain the truths of its proper habit 
of knowledge if it does not in turn depend upon something else: 
“Expono quod dixi (primo virtualiter), quia sicut illud est primum 
ens, quod non dependet ab alio, sed alia ab illo; ita ergo primo con- 
tinere est ab aliis non dependere in continendo, sed alia ab ipso.’ 
The manner in which the first adequate object contains all the truths 
of its related habit of knowledge can be seen by tracing a conclusion 
to its source. The conclusion flows from the propositions in the 
premises, which may be mediate or immediate; the evidence of 
mediate propositions is based upon immediate propositions, and 
their evidence is to be found in themselves. By further analysis, it 
will be found that the subject of immediate propositions contains 
the predicate, so that ultimately all the cognitions which can be ac- 
quired along that process of reasoning, carried even to its farthest 
conclusions, will be contained in the first subject of the immediate 
proposition. Such an object of knowledge can rightly be called the 
adequate object in respect to the truths which flow from it in that 
sphere of knowledge.*! For example, God is the first object of 
theology and contains all the truths which can be known about 
Him“; quantitative being is the object of mathematics: all the con- 
clusions in mathematics may ultimately be reduced to that first 
object, which primarily virtually contains them. 


By its very definition the first object must be within the grasp 
of that faculty of which it is the first adequate object of knowledge, 


39. Op. Ox., Prol., q. 2 lat., n. 4; VIII, 122b. 

40. Ibid. 

41. “De secundo dico, quod ratio primi subiecti est continere in se primo 
virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est. Quod probo, primo sic: quia 
obiectum primum continet propositiones immediatas, quia subiectum istarum continet 
praedicatum et ita evidentiam totius propositionis. Propositiones autem immediatae 
continent conclusiones; ergo subiectum propositionum immediatarum continet omnes 
veritates illius habitus” (Op. Ox., Prol., q. 2 lat., n. 4; VIII, 122-123). Cf. Quaest. 
sub. in Met. Aristot., VII, q. 1, n. 8; VII, 308; and Rep. Par., Prol., q. 1, a. 2, n. 53 
XXII, 9. 

42. “...dico quod primum subiectum Theologiae in se, non potest esse nisi Deus, 
quod probo per tres rationes. Prima accipitur ex ratione primi obiecti, et arguo sic: 
Primum obiectum continet virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est primum 
obiectum; sed nihil continet virtualiter omnes veritates Theologicas nisi Deus, ergo, 
etc.” (Op. Ox., Prol., q. 2 lat., n. 7; VIII, 141a). 

43. Cf. Quodlibet., XIV, n. 11; XXVI, 40. 
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and this is true irrespective of the state of existence in which the 
faculty may be.“ Having thus determined what is required on the 
part of an object of knowledge for the object to be adequate, we 
are ready to investigate the problem: What is the first adequate 
object of the human intellect? 


1. PRIMUM OBIECTUM INTELLECTUS 


Before presenting his own doctrine concerning the first adequate 
object of the intellect, Scotus sketches various other viewpoints. One 
opinion® holds that the first object of our intellect is the quiddity 
of a material thing. This opinion argues that the cognitive faculty 
must be proportioned to its object, and to the three different kinds 
of cognitive faculties there correspond three adequate objects: (1) 
The separate intellect is entirely separate from matter both in being 
and in operating; its object is the essence, entirely separate from 
matter. (2) The organic faculty which is joined to matter both in 
being and in operating, which perfects matter and cannot function 
without a material organ; its object is the singular material thing. 
(3) The human intellect which is joined to matter in being but 
does not use a material organ in operating; its object is the quiddity 
of a material thing which, although it is in matter, is not known 
as it is in matter. 


Scotus objects that this opinion is contrary to what we know 
from theology. Faith tells us that the soul in heaven will know the 
quiddity of an immaterial substance; now that would be impossible 
for an intellect whose first adequate object is the essence of material 
things: ‘“‘Potentia autem manens eadem, non potest habere actum 
circa aliquid, quod non continuetur sub suo primo obiecto.”*” The 


44. “Respondeo, obiectum primum potentiae assignatur illud quod adaequatur 
potentiae in ratione potentiae, non autem quod adaequatur potentiae, ut in aliquo 
statu. Quemadmodum primum obiectum visus non ponitur illud, quod adaequatur 
visui existenti in medio illuminato lumine candelae praecise, sed quod natum est 
adaequari visui ex se quantum est ex natura sui” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24; 
IX, 148a). 

45. For the sake of clarity it should be observed that Scotus in outlining this 
opinion does not ascribe it to St. Thomas by name. A separate study would be re- 
quired to ascertain what resemblance there is between this opinion described by 
Scotus and the doctrine of St. Thomas found in the Summa Theologica, I, 85, and 
other correlated places in his writings. Without intending to discuss that issue in 
this inquiry, we say with Scotus: “In ista quaestione est una opinio....” 

46. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 2; IX, 87a. Cf. Quodlibet., loc. cit. 

47. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 2; TX, 88-89. 
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difficulty cannot be escaped by saying that the /umen gloriae will 
enable the intellect to perceive immaterial substances. The first 
object of a faculty contains all the cognitions which that faculty 
can acquire; any cognition which is beyond the comprehension of 
the first object will be beyond the capacity of that faculty: 


Confirmatur ratio, quia cum potentia in primo signo naturae, in quo est 
potentia, habeat tale obiectum primum, per nihil posterius natura, prae- 
supponens rationem potentiae, potest fieri aliud primum obiectum eius, omnis 
autem habitus naturaliter praesupponit potentiam.*8 

Aristotle was also of the opinion that the first object of our 
intellect is the essence of a material thing, both because our intellect 
compared to other intellects is so imperfect, and because of the union 
of our intellect with the phantasy. Our intellect is immediately re- 
lated to the phantasy as the phantasy is immediately related to the 
sensus communis (“habet ordinem immediatum ad phantasiam, 
sicut phantasia habet ordinem immediatum ad sensum commu- 
nem’’); therefore, just as the phantasy turns to the same object of 
the sensus communis, the intellect turns to the phantasm from which 
it abstracts the essence of material things.” 


But Scotus insists that we must accord the human intellect power 
to know immaterial things; hence the essence of a material thing 
cannot be the first adequate object of our intellect. We have a nat- 
ural desire to proceed from the knowledge of an effect to a knowl- 
edge of its cause; we have a natural desire to penetrate beyond the 
knowledge of a cause in general (én universali) to a particular dis- 
tinct knowledge of cause. The only way in which this desire can be 
satisfied — and there must be the possibility of fulfilling natural 
desires — is through an ability on the part of the intellect to rise 
from the knowledge of material effect to the knowledge of its im- 
material cause: “... et ita primum obiectum intellectus non excludit 
illud immateriale.”*' Furthermore, no faculty can know an object 


48. Ibid. 

49. Cf. De Anima, Ill, c. 8; 432a et seq. 

50. Ibid. 

51. In this passage and context Scotus does not halt his analysis in order to 
explain these statements. Briefly, the fact that we have a natural desire to proceed 
from a knowledge of cause in general to cause in particular, from remote to proximate, 
can be gathered from experience, and is in keeping with the perfection of cognition 
outlined above. Material effects are not entirely explanatory by material causes, but 
ultimately point to an immaterial cause; hence the knowledge of one leads to a 
knowledge of the other. Behind such statements lies Scotus’ natural theology. 
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which is more common than its own proper first object. Sight does 
not perceive anything under a viewpoint more common than color; 
the imagination does not know anything except as imaginable. Since 
our intellect can know something under an aspect more common than 
that of material being, that is to say as being in general, the object 
of our intellect must be more extensive than material being. 

The harmony between the three cognitive faculties and their 
respective objects of which capital is made in the above opinion is 
not conclusive. The faculty and the object should not be assimilated 
in mode of being, because they are related as mobile and motivum, 
and thus are dissimilar. Just as act and potency are dissimilar in 
mode of being, so are motivum and mobile (object : faculty :: mo- 
tivum : mobile): “...igitur ex modo essendi talis potentiae non 
potest concludi similis modus essendi in obiecto.”** Besides, there 
is a difference between the mode of being of the faculty in itself 
and its mode of being inasmuch as it is proximately disposed to 
second act. Through its act of knowing, which is a certain similitude 
of the object, or through a species proximately disposing it to know, 
the faculty is assimilated to the thing known; but it would be a 
fallacy to infer from this that the intellect in itself naturally has a 
mode of being similar to that of the object. Bronze can be fashioned 
into a likeness of Caesar, but the bronze does not have a mode of 
being like that of Caesar; the eye does not have a mode of being 
similar to that of the object it sees. “Igitur propter illam congruen- 
tiam non videtur congruum actare intellectum ex natura potentiae ad 
obiectum sensibile, ut non excedat sensum, nisi tantum in modo 
cognoscendi.””* 

There is another opinion which argues that since God is the 
most perfect object of cognition, He must be the first adequate ob- 
ject of the human intellect.** Granted, however, that God is in Him- 
self the most perfect object of cognition, is our intellect capable of 
apprehending so perfect an object? The first object of a faculty must 
be its adequate object, namely it must satisfy the natural tendencies 


52. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 4; EX, 90a. Cf. Quaest. sub. in Met. Arist., II, 3, n. 
17; VII, 109. 

53. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 4; IX, 91a. 

54. This doctrine is ascribed to Henry of Ghent who asserted that since God 
contains all things, He is an eminently adequate object of the human intellect. 

55. Cf. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 1; IX, 87a. For a further analysis of this opinion, 
cf. Op. Ox., II, d. 24, q. unica, n. 8; XIII, 183. Rep. Par., Prol., q. 2, passim. 
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of the cognitive power, but at the same time it must not exceed the 
comprehension of the faculty. 

Although the ratio essendi may be the ratio cognoscendi, it is not 
necessarily such in all acts of cognition. We do not need to know 
the Creator in order to know the creature, even though the creature 
depends in existence upon the Creator. Our knowledge of God, 
Scotus goes on to explain, generally proceeds through a knowledge of 
His attributes; but this indirect relationship is not sufficient to make 
God the first object of our intellect. In such a case, what we would 
know first would be the divine attribute.°’ Furthermore, the first 
object of our intellect must be so common, so extensive that it can 
be predicated of everything which is directly intelligible to us. God 
may be the virtually first object of cognition, inasmuch as He con- 
tains all things virtually; but this will not make Him the first ade- 
quate object, because our intellect will first know other beings which 
of themselves will move the intellect toward a knowledge of God. 
Only to the divine intellect is the divine essence a first object of 
knowledge.* 


2. BEING IS THE FIRST OBJECT OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT 


In this inquiry concerning the primum cognitum, the primum 
obiectum of the human intellect, we are prescinding from what is 
required in the sphere of sensitive cognition. Then, we are not con- 
cerned here with what is first in the order of perfection, or in the 
order of time, but with that which is first in the order of adequacy, 
that is to say, we are seeking that object of our intellect which will 
be so all-embracing, so extensive that it will first include virtually 
all the things which our intellect can know. Scotus declares that this 
primary commonly adequate object of the human intellect is being. 
The simple statement that being is the adequate object of our intel- 


56. Cf. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 26; TX, 158a. 

57. “Ergo non est obiectum primum nisi sub ratione illius attributi; vel secundum 
illam opinionem, quam prius tenui (quod Deus non intelligitur nisi sub ratione entis), 
non habebit naturalem ordinem, nisi sub tali conceptu universali; sed particulare, 
quod non intelligitur nisi in aliquo communi, non est primum obiectum intellectus, 
sed magis illud commune; ergo, etc.” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 5; IX, 98a). 

58. “Sicut autem praedictum est in quaestione de subiecto Theologiae, essentia 
divina ideo est primum obiectum intellectus divini, quia ipsa sola movet intellectum 
divinum et ad cognoscendum se, et omnia alia cognoscibilia ab ipso intellectu” (Op. 
Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 5; IX, 98a). 
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lect does not seem to offer much or great difficulty; but as soon as 
one endeavors to determine in what sense Scotus understands being, 
difficulties are not slow in arising. He explains his position first of 
all by saying: If being is equivocal to creature and Creator, substance 
and accident, since all these things are per se intelligible to us, then 
it would seem that no object whether virtually or commonly ade- 
quate could be established as the first object of our intellect; but if 
being is univocal, then, in some way, one can safeguard a first object 
of our intellect.” Scotus speaks very carefully. In this context, where 
the matter under investigation is the first adequate object of the 
human intellect, the primum cognitum in ordine adaequationis, when 
Scotus says that being is univocal, he is speaking of the concept 
of being. 

The doctrine that the concept of being is univocal is so funda- 
mental in the thought of Scotus that its applications and implica- 
tions reach far and wide. We shall consider merely its bearing upon 
our present problem. Scotus explicitly states: “...dico quod ens 
est primum obiectum intellectus nostri, quia in ipso concurrit duplex 
primitas, scilicet communitatis, et virtualitatis."*' Every per se in- 
telligibile either includes being essentially (“‘includit essentialiter 
rationem entis”), or is virtually or essentially contained in something 
which includes being essentially (“vel continetur virtualiter, vel es- 
sentialiter in includente essentialiter rationem entis”). All genera, 
species, individuals, all the essential parts of genera, and uncreated 
Being include being essentially; all the ultimate differences are in- 
cluded essentially or quidditatively in being; all the properties of 
being are included in being and its inferiors virtually. Therefore, 
those things to which being is not quidditatively univocal (univocum 
in quid) are included in those things to which being is thus univocal. 
Consequently being primarily is common in reference to the first 
intelligibles, that is, the concepts of genera, species, individuals, and 


59. “Quod si ens ponatur aequivocum creato et increato, substantiae et accidenti, 
cum omnia ista sint per se intelligibilia a nobis, nullum videtur posse poni primum 
obiectum intellectus nostri, nec propter virtualitatem, nec propter communitatem; sed 
ponendo illam positionem, quam posui in prima quaestione huius distinctionis de 
univocatione entis, potest aliquo modo salvari aliquod esse primum obiectum intellectus 
nostri” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 6; IX, 102b). 

60. T. Barth, “De fundamento univocationis apud Ioannem Duns Scotum,” 
in Antonianum, 1939, 181 et seq. 

61. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 8; EX, 108b. 
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their essential parts, as well as in reference to uncreated Being; and 
in reference to the intelligibles included in the first intelligibles, 
that is, to the concepts of ultimate differences of being and its prop- 
erties, being is primary, because they are virtually contained in it. 
The concept of being, therefore, is primary, one might say, both 
extensively and comprehensively: by its common character, it extends 
to all concepts, and, fundamentally, it comprises all concepts. 

How does Scotus prove that being is quidditatively common to 
the essential concepts mentioned above? First he argues that the 
intellect can be certain regarding any of the above concepts that 
they are being, though it may be in doubt regarding the differences 
contracting being to one concept or another. The former concept is 
distinct from the latter: the intellect’s certain concept of being is 
different from its doubtful concept of the kind of being, which shows 
that essentially being is common to all the essential concepts. This 
line of argumentation, Scotus cautions, is valid in reference to the 
quidditative concepts of genera, species, and individuals; but does 
not apply to the ultimate differences ana the properties of being, 
because these latter are absolutely simple concepts (simpliciter sim- 


plices) ; they absolutely exclude parts, hence they cannot be known 
under one aspect and not known under another; they are either 
known or not known: “De nullo igitur simpliciter simplici conceptu 
potest esse certitudo secundum aliquid eius, et dubitatio secundum 
aliud.”” Epitomizing, Scotus says: 


Unde breviter, ens est univocum omnibus, sed conceptibus non simplici- 
ter simplicibus est univocum in quid dictum de eis sed simpliciter simplici- 
bus est univocus, ut determinabilis vel ut denominabilis, non autem ut dictum 
est de eis in quid, quia hoc includit contradictionem.® 


The function of the ultimate differences points to the univocity 
of being: the only difference which is truly ultimate is the difference 
which contracts being in its most common character; consequently, 
in relation to the ultimate contracting differences, the concept of 
being is essentially common, it is univocal. 


62. “Et ita patet, quod ens habet primitatem communitatis ad prima intelligibilia, 
hoc est, ad conceptus quidditativos generum, specierum, individuorum et partium 
essentialium omnium istorum et entis increati, et habet primitatem virtualitatis ad in- 
telligibilia inclusa in primis intelligibilibus, hoc est, ad conceptus qualificativos dif- 
ferentiarum ultimarum et passionum propriarum.” Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 8; IX, 109a. 

63. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, mn. 12; IX, 111a. 

64. Cf. Ibid., n. 9; TX, 109a. 
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Then too, unless being is univocal to creature and Creator, we 
cannot naturally know God: “Secundam rationem pertracto sic, sicut 
est argutum, quod Deus non est a nobis cognoscibilis naturaliter, nisi 
ens sit univocum creato et increato....’® Similarly, unless being is 
univocal to substance and accident we cannot have a quidditative 
concept of substance, because substance does not immediately modify 
our intellect; our only concept of substance is one we abstract from 
accident, and the only quidditative concept which can be abstracted 
from the concept of an accident is the concept of being. 

If we suppose that sight would directly (per se) know all colors, 
all its species and individual hues, all its properties and differences, 
although color would not be quidditatively included in the differ- 
ences and properties of color, sight would nevertheless have the same 
first object it actually has. By elimination, it would be evident that 
no other object adequate to sight could be found. In that case, the 
first object of sight would not be quidditatively included in all 
direct (per se) objects, but each object would include color either 
essentially or it would be included in something essentially or 
virtually including color. Color would exercise a twofold pri- 
macy: one in itself of commonness, another of virtuality in its 
inferiors: “Ex his apparet quomodo in ente concurrat duplex primi- 
tas, scilicet primitas communitatis in quid, ad omnes conceptus non 
simpliciter simplices, et primitas virtualitatis in se vel in suis inferi- 
oribus, ad omnes conceptus simpliciter simplices.”®’ 


3. PRIMUM MOTIVUM PRO STATU ISTO 


After having reached the conclusion that the only object ade- 
quate to the human intellect is being, the question of the first ade- 
quate object would seem to be settled. Sed restat unum dubium. If 
being in its most common character (secundum rationem suam com- 
munissimam) is the first object of our intellect, why cannot any- 
thing and everything contained within being naturally move our 


65. Ibid. 

66. “Nullus igitur conceptus quidditativus habetur naturaliter de substantia im- 
mediate causatus a substantia, sed tantum causatus vel abstractus primo de accidente, 
et illud non est nisi conceptus entis” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 9; IX, 109b). 

67. Ibid., n. 12; TX, 111b. 
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intellect? Why cannot our intellect naturally have a quidditative 
concept of God, of immaterial and material substances? Scotus re- 
plies: As the first object of a faculty must be assigned that which is 
adequate to it as a faculty, without considering in what state the 
faculty may be. The first object of sight is that which is adequate to 
sight in its very nature, not inasmuch as sight is exercised in some 
obscure medium such as candlelight. Regarding the human intellect 
as intellect, it is true that being is its first and adequate object. As 
Scotus proved against the first opinion, which regards the essence 
of a material thing as the first object of our intellect, only that which 
is most common is adequate to our intellect as a faculty; but we 
must take into consideration the condition of our intellect, namely 
its present state of existence. This is the one doubt, the one difficulty 
against the solution of the question; and in view of this difficulty, 
Scotus concludes that in the present state of human nature, the 
quiddity of a sensible thing is adequate to our intellect as its motive 
object. In the present state our intellect does not naturally conceive 
in a proper concept other things which are not contained within that 
first motive: 


Nunc autem, ut probatum est prius contra primam opinionem, ad quae- 
stionem de primo obiecto intellectus, hoc est, adaequato, quae ponit quiddi- 
tatem rei materialis esse primum obiectum, nihil potest adaequari intellectui 
nostro ex natura potentiae in ratione primi obiecti, nisi communissimum, 
tamen pro statu isto ei adaequatur in ratione motivi quidditas rei sensibilis, 
et ideo pro statu isto non naturaliter intelliget alia, quae non continentur 
sub illo primo motivo.®* 


In the Scotist doctrine of knowledge, status brings about an im- 
portant modification in the functioning of the human intellect.® 
Scotus defines status as a permanent condition established by che 
laws of divine wisdom. By these laws it has been estabiished that 
our intellect in this state (that is, in the state of fallen human nature, 
since original sin) shall understand only those things whose species 
are mirrored in the phantasm: “Stabilitum est ... quod intellectus 
noster non intelligat pro statu isto, nisi illa quorum species relucent 


68. Ibid., n. 24; IX, 148a. 

69. The notion of status is very important in Scotist thought. For a comparison 
of the Thomist and Scotist notion of status, cf. E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la philosophie 
médiévale (Vrin, Paris, 1932), deuxiéme série, pp. 46-47. 
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in phantasmate.””° The reason for this state of affairs Scotus does not 
decide. Perhaps it is in punishment for original sin; perhaps it is on 
account of the natural harmony of the faculties of the soul in their 
activity, according to which the higher faculties can act concerning 
the same thing as the lower faculty. That harmony exists de facto, 
but not de iure. It is not proper to our intellect in its very nature; 
it is not due to the intellect’s existence in a body; for then even in a 
glorified body a similar harmony would be necessary, which is not 
the case.’ Whatever the reason may be, the fact cannot be ques- 
tioned: “...de facto ita est in nobis, quod quodcumque universale 
intelligimus, eius singulare actu phantasiamur.””? Such, namely, is 
the connection between the phantasy and the intellect, in the present 
state, that we do not understand anything im universali, unless we 
have a phantasm of its singular: 


Nec est alia conversio ad phantasma nisi quod intelligens universale ima- 
ginatur singulare eius, nec intellectus videt quod quid est in phantasmatibus 
sicut in ratione videndi; sed intelligens, quod quid est relucens in specie in- 
telligibili, videt illud in suo singulari viso per virtutem phantasticam in 
phantasmate.’3 


The question may be raised: Do we know naturally that being 
is the first object of our intellect, if de facto in the present state the 
essence of a material thing is the motive of our intellect? Scotus says 
that the adequate object of our intellect in its very nature is not an 
object more special than the object of an angelic intellect; then he 
adds: “et hoc saltem concedere debet Theologus, qui ponit istum sta- 
tum non esse naturalem, nec istam impotentiam intelligendi, respectu 


70. “Si quaeritur quae est ratio istius status, respondeo, status non videtur esse 
nisi stabilis permanentia legibus divinae sapientiae firmata. Stabilitum est autem illis 
legibus sapientiae, quod intellectus noster non intelligat pro statu isto, nisi illa quorum 
species relucent in phantasmate, et hoc sive propter poenam originalis peccati, sive 
propter naturalem concordiam potentiarum animae in operando, secundum quod 
videmus quod potentia superior operatur circa idem circa quod inferior, si utraque 
habeat operationem perfectam...” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, mn. 24; IX, 148a). 

71. Cf. Op. Ox., IV, d. 45, q. 4, n. 3; XX, 376. 

72. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24; IX, 148b. 

73. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 6, n. 19; IX, 273a. Cf. also Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 7, n. 
27; IX, 374; and Op. Ox., II, d. 11, q. unica, n. 4; XII, 532. “Wenn Duns Skotus 
die Mitwirkung der Phantasmen als activum bezeichnet, so besteht diese Tatigkeit 
lediglich in der Repraesentation des Objekts; tantummodo per hoc agit phantsma in 
intellectum, quia est repraesentativum obiecti (Op. Ox., 4, d. 45, q. 2, n. 8, 20, 302a). 
So kann das Phantasma ganz in sich bleiben, der inteilectus agens kommt zu ihm” 
(P. Fleig, ““Thomistische und skotistische Erkenntnislehre,” in Franziskanische Studien, 
XXII (1935), 150). Cf. Gilson, “Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot,” in 
Archives d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale du moyen age, Il (1927), esp. p. 46. 
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multorum intelligibilium, esse naturalem sed poenalem....”’* We 
know from revelation that we are not in our natural state, whence we 
infer that the essence of a material thing is only a motive of our intel- 
lect in its present state. Being is its adequate object. Pagan philoso- 
phers, unaided by revelation, naturally regarded the present state of 
human nature as its natural status, and considered the essence of a ma- 
terial thing to be the natural and adequate object of the human intel- 
lect.’”” Scotus, therefore, ascribes our knowledge of the object of the 
intellect to a truth we know from revelation; he does not say in the 
passage mentioned whether or not the human mind could of itself 
learn that being is the proper object, although he seems to imply 
that it would not, when he instances the plight of the pagan 
philosophers. 


In order to answer the question, ‘“What is the primum cognitum 
of the human intellect,” Scotus first distinguished three orders of 
intelligibles: the order of their origin, of their perfection, and of 
their causality. In the order of origin, cognition may be actual or 
habitual; and actual cognition may be indistinct or distinct. The 
primum cognitum in actual indistinct cognition is the species spe- 
cialissima; the primum cognitum in actual distinct cognition is being. 
In habitual or virtual cognition, the more common things — being 
less perfect — are temporally prior in human cognition. Then, in 
the second order of intelligibles, the order of perfection, Scotus 
showed that, absolutely speaking, God is the most perfect object 
of cognition; proportionately speaking, the primum cognitum for 
our intellect will be the object which exerts the greatest influence 
upon our senses. Finally, in the order of adequacy or causality, the 
primum cognitum, the first object of the human intellect, de iure, 
is being. In the present condition of human nature, the adequate 
motive of the human intellect, de facto, is the essence of a sensible, 
material thing. 

BASIL HEIsER, O. F. M. Conv. 
Our Lady of Carey Seminary, 
Carey, Ohio. 


74. Quodlibet., XIV, n. 12; XXVI, 46-47. 
75. Cf. Op. Ox., Il, d. 29, q. unica, n. 3; XIII, 269. 





THE SPIRIT OF FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY* 


O SPEAK of a Franciscan scientific ideal might appear, at first, 


futile and meaningless. The Franciscan ideal is entirely religious. 
While it may offer itself as a possible subject of scientific examina- 
tion, this ideal itself can never be scientific. When St. Francis was 
changed by the grace of God from “the man ‘in sin’” to “the man 
of God” (vir Dei), he left behind him, once and for all, every secular 
ambition. Instructed by a divine revelation, he began to live only 
according to the Holy Gospel, forgetting the glory of the soldier- 
hero (and every other such trifle) in his impatient longing for the 
glory of the Cross. After his conversion, his only concern was to 
revive the life of Christ and of the Apostles, and to live it in sim- 
plicity and humility. 

This ideal, formulated by the Franciscan Rule, does not include 
a scientific ideal. St. Francis, certainly, was indifferent to it. Still, it 
so happened that the order of the humble and simple Seraphic Father 
did become an ordo studens. In a surprisingly short time many of 
the learned and the cultured were wearing the habit of the Friar 
Minor; and so rapidly did the number of priests increase within the 
order, that before long the priests outnumbered the laics and pre- 
vailed over them. As the order assumed the responsibilities and 
duties of the priesthood, it became increasingly evident that educa- 
tion was an imperative need. Furthermore, the peculiar circum- 
stances of those hectic times and a very pronounced papal policy 
were steadily pushing the order further and further into the current 
of studies, so strong in medieval Christendom. The result of all 
this was a real change and transformation from the original form 
of an order of Apostles to an organized body of an ordo studens — 
a transformation so well appreciated by St. Bonaventure.’ A trans- 
formation, however, does not necessarily mean a deterioration or a 
complete loss of the central and essential ideal. It was a kind of 
translation that took place, the same ideal appearing in a different 
form. In this case it was the translation of the ideal of St. Francis 


*Paper read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15-17, 1942. The author wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Father Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., for his assistance in 
preparing the manuscript for publication. 

1. Cf. Epistola de tribus quaestionibus, n. 13; VIII, 336. 
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into the ideal of an organized community, recognizing studies as a 
principal task. 


The recognition of this task marks the starting point of the 
Franciscan School of Theology and Philosophy. There has always 
been, or at least there has been in modern times, the temptation to 
trace the teachings of this school to the Franciscan way of life, that 
is to see St. Francis behind this or that particular Franciscan doctrine 
and then to label the doctrine “Franciscan” by reason of an interior 
denomination. It is more than probable, however, that the facts do 
not substantiate such a pious procedure. The present writer is un- 
able to see why such “sacred” Franciscan doctrines as “the Plurality 
of Forms,” “Illumination,” “the Distinctio Formalis,” and many 


” ae 


others are Franciscan by some inner denomination any more than are 
their contradictory opposites. Furthermore, he fails to see why a 
Franciscan theologian or philosopher, whether of the present day 
or of the thirteenth century, must be an Augustinian — and this, 
despite years of intimate occupation with the Franciscan School. 
These years of research have led him, on the contrary, to conclude 


that the term “Augustinianism,” as applied to the Franciscan School, 
is a misnomer and an abuse. Of course, Procrustean attempts of 
wishful, and even malicious thinking, usually aided by a vivid imag- 
ination, are ever ready to fit historical facts into preconceived frames. 
However this may be, the term “Aristotelian Franciscanism” is cer- 
tainly just as well founded and is better supported by historical facts 
than the other label.’ 


The writer, therefore, will resist this temptation and make no 
attempt to characterize the Franciscan School by special Franciscan 


2. This is true of the later Franciscan School, and even of St. Bonaventure to a 
certain extent; M. Schmaus discovered basic Aristotelian elements even in the Bona- 
venturian doctrine on the Blessed Trinity: “Hier bietet sich uns eine merkwiirdige 
Erscheinung. Gerade jener Mann (viz. St. Thomas) welcher dem Stagiriten die 
Siegespforten im Christentum 6ffnete, ... gerade er nimmt alle konstruktiven Elemente 
seines trinitarischen Gedankenbaus aus der Welt Augustins, und gerade Bonaventura, 
der bedeutendste Exponent der sogenannten augustinischen Richtung .. . verarbeitet 
aristotelisches Gedankengut in seinem Trinitétsbau und zwar an wichtigster Stelle. 
Diese Tatsache zeigt, dass Aristotelismus und Augustinismus im 13. Jahrhundert nicht 
wie sauberlich geschiedene Welten nebeneinanderlagen, sondern dass michtige 
Verbindungsbriicken hin und her gingen, dass die Denker ohne Riicksicht auf 
SchulzugehGrigkeit die Wahrheit holten, wo sie dieselbe zu finden glaubten.” Der 
Liber propugnatorius des Thomas Anglicus und die Lebrunterschiede zwischen Thomas 
von Aquin und Duns Scotus, Il. Teil (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Phil. u. Th. d. 
Mittelalters, Biumker, Minster 1930, Bd. XXIX), p. 654. 
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doctrines. After all, it is perfectly true that neither St. Bonaventure, 
nor Duns Scotus, nor any other single Franciscan (by himself or 
together with his disciples) constitutes the Franciscan School. The 
Franciscan School, with its wealth of personalities and doctrines, is 
certainly a most complex phenomenon; and in its originality as well 
as vitality, it has no rival (or at least, it had none in the Middle 
Ages). The simple fact of the matter is that the whole Franciscan 
tradition taken as a unit is incapable of any loose and static descrip- 
tion of it merely in terms of a few of its conspicuous doctrines. 

There is, however, another way open to designate and distin- 
guish the Franciscan School as Franciscan, and that is to reveal the 
spirit in which the different doctrines are developed. An inquiry into 
that vital and distinctive spirit, pervading the entire Franciscan tra- 
dition and guaranteeing its unity, is the purpose of the present paper. 

Really to be true to its name, a Franciscan philosophy must be 
a methodical inquiry by natural reason into problems supposedly 
philosophical. As such, Franciscan philosophy shares with any phi- 
losophy the same problems, methods, and means; hence, it must 
be a natural and scientific investigation of the highest natural prob- 
lems of mankind. However, it differs from other philosophies in- 
asmuch as it conducts this investigation in a Franciscan spirit. In 
view of clear, historical facts, it can be said that this spirit manifests 
itself in a critical, scientific, progressive, and practical philosophy. 
This characterization, admittedly, is open to further additions; but 
the qualifications just mentioned, although not necessarily the only 
ones, are themselves truly Franciscan. 


I. FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY Is CRITICAL 


Franciscanism is the perpetual revival of the spirit of the Holy 
Gospel and the primitive Church — the Vita Apostolorum. Hence, 
it cannot ignore the attitude of the primitive Church toward philoso- 
phy, as expressed by St. Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
According to the Apostle of the Gentiles, Christianity does not need 
philosophy as its necessary support, for the simple reason that faith 
(and consequently theology) claims a right which is divine and not 
human. The wisdom of the world, typified in Greek philosophy, 
fell into many errors, or, rather, fell into foolishness. “Where 
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is the wise man? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputant of this 
world? Has not God turned to foolishness the wisdom of this world? 
For since, in God’s wisdom, the world did not come to know God 
by wisdom, it pleased God, by the foolishness of our preaching, to 
save those who believe.”? It is true, to “the Greeks who look for 
wisdom” the preaching “of Christ crucified” is “foolishness,” but 
to the Christian it is the “wisdom of God’; and to the Christian 
“the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.’ Any optimistic trust, then, in this Greek 
wisdom is excluded, and the only true and safe approach to wisdom 
is through the humility of the Cross of Christ. “If any one of you 
thinks himself wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he 
may come to be wise.” 

A glance at the Franciscan tradition, from St. Bonaventure down 
to Ockham, reveals this spirit of sound Christian distrust in purely 
natural philosophical enterprise—a distrust which led the Fran- 
ciscan Doctors, not to fideism or scepticism (as some would have 
it), but to Christian criticism. 


Philosophical inquiry can be made in a spirit of naivety, that is, 
in a spirit of over-optimistic confidence in human nature as such and 
in the human cognitive powers, in particular; or, it can be made 
in a spirit of criticism (Christian criticism) of the purely natural 
conditions of human nature and its cognitive powers. This thought 
has found classic expression in a striking passage of St. Bonaventure: 


Attendendum est tamen, quod ratio in inquirendo dupliciter potest pro- 
cedere: aut prout est adiuta radio fidei, et sic procedit aspiciendo ad causas 
superiores; aut prout iudicio proprio relicta est, et sic procedit inspiciendo 
ad naturas et causas inferiores; acquirit enim scientiam per viam sensus 
et experientiae. Primo modo ratiocinantur doctores catholici et fideles circa 
ea quae sunt fidei, et secundum hunc modum ratiocinandi multum est hoc 
consonum rationi, quod Deus in tanta miseria et calamitate, in qua nunc 
est, hominem a principio non fecerit; immo dicere contrarium magnae im- 
pietatis videtur esse piae et sanae menti. Secundo modo ratiocinando pro- 
cesserunt philosophi, qui non aspexerunt in hominis conditione suum prin- 
cipalem Auctorem, sed aspexerunt principia componentia et operationes, 
= habet per virtutes naturae; et secundum hunc modum ratio potius 

iscordat veritati catholicae, quam concordet. Et haec est ratio, quare philoso- 
phi, qui fuerunt tantae veritatis indagatores, non pervenerunt ad lapsus hu- 


3. I Cor. 1, 20. 
4. Loe.-<tt.,. 23. 
5. 3, 18. 
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mani cognitionem, quia eis videbatur valde rationabile hominem sic fuisse 
conditum; cum tamen catholicis doctoribus non solum fide, sed etiam ra- 
tionum evidentia certitudinaliter eius contrarium appareat esse verum.® 

The naivety of the philosophers, therefore, consists in their 
belief in a natural perfection (or perfectibility) of human nature. 
This illusion of the still existing prima innocentia led them into many 
lamentable errors,’ errors which are avoided by a sound Christian 
criticism of human nature, its possibilities, and its achievements. 

This same spirit animates the entire work of Scotus and is ex- 
pressed in unmistakable fashion in the very first question of the 
Oxoniense: “Utrum homini pro statu isto sit necessarium aliquam 
doctrinam specialem supernaturaliter inspirari, ad quam non possit 
attingere lumine naturali’* which could be neatly translated: “Con- 
cerning the insufficiency of natural reason.” In this first question, 
Scotus destroys the pagan naivety of the philosophers: 

Philosophi tenent perfectionem naturae et negant perfectionem super- 

naturalem dicentes quod nulla est cognitio supernaturalis homini necessaria 
pro statu isto, sed quod omnem notitiam sibi necessariam posset acquirere 
ex actione causarum naturalium.? 
How true is this of Aristotle with his belief in a simply natural state 
of human nature: “Philosophus, qui statum istum diceret simpliciter 
naturalem homini, nec alium expertus erat, nec ratione cogente con- 
clusit....”° The consequences of this naivety are apparent; they 
are all the errors of the philosophers, which Scotus enumerates, add- 
ing at the end: “quae omnia absurdissima sunt.’’'' Christian criticism, 
then, calls for recognition of the distinction between an actual state 
and a possible state, or (which is the same thing, but from a higher 
viewpoint) between the potentia Dei ordinata and the potentia Det 
absoluta. This distinction, so prominent and important in the whole 
work of Scotus, has the happy faculty of eliminating all those faulty 
demonstrations that ignore contingency in this world. 


6. Il, S. d. 30, a. 1, q. 1, ¢.; I, 716. 

7. Cf. Gilson, E., La philosophie de St. Bonaventure (Etudes de ph. med., IV, 
Paris, 1924), Chapter 3: “La critique de la philosophie naturelle,” especially pp. 99 
et seq. 

8. Edit. Vivés, VIII, 9. 

9. Loc. cit., n. 3; p. 11. 

10. Quodl., q. 14, n. 12; t. 26, p. 47. 

11. Prol., q. 1, n. 14; t. VIII, p. 34. 
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Unquestionably, this very spirit of Christian criticism is an essen- 
tial feature of all of Ockham’s philosophic thought, so much so, in 
fact, that some have not hesitated to call it scepticism. Yet, if Ockham 
is thereby a sceptic, so is St. Paul; or perhaps, and this seems much 
more likely to be the case, some people’s definition of scepticism 
could do with a little overhauling. In reality, Ockham, strongly op- 
posed to that pagan naivety which endangers dogma, professes that 
Christian criticism which distinguishes the entire Franciscan School. 
He is only too well aware of the sad experience of the Greek phi- 
losophy (the wisdom of this world), which never attained even a 
glimpse of most of the important Christian dogmas. It is the futile 
endeavor of the Greeks that teaches Ockham the lesson of Christian 
criticism. Ockham, like Scotus and even St. Bonaventure, certainly 
does not deny that man can reach a considerable number of certain 
and philosophical conclusions. He perfectly understands that reason 
can be trusted, if clear evidence, or strict demonstration, or even 
“probation” is attained. If this is not attained, reason is insufficient 
and needs the support of revelation. 

This critical attitude naturally leads (or at least led our an- 
cestors) to a clear and sharp distinction between theology and phi- 
losophy. Christian philosophy of any kind has always been exposed 
to the danger of mixing, illegitimately, these two sciences, and has 
frequently as a consequence weakened itself by incorporating the 
products of this illegitimate mixing or confusion, namely “theo- 
logisms.” A revealed truth transported from theology into a sup- 
posedly philosophic demonstration, and masquerading all the while 
as a philosophic fact — that is a theologism. Theological in reality 
and philosophical in appearance, it is a hybrid; and with such hybrids, 
our modern manuals and textbooks are fairly bulging. 

These textbooks in a certain sense continue a tradition which was 
justifiable, perhaps, at its commencement, but is so no longer. Al- 
though the great Scholastics were theologians, they (with few ex- 
ceptions) did discuss philosophical problems in their theological 
writings. Neither St. Thomas, nor Scotus, nor Ockham, always 
indicated precisely whether he was speaking as theologian or as 
philosopher. It might be said, however, that Scotus and Ockham, 
in many cases, made this distinction more consciously and more rigor- 
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ously than did any other Scholastics. Two instances may illustrate 
this statement. 

(a) In the famous “quinque viae’’ of St. Thomas, there is a little 
addition that comes as a surprise at the end of each one of the philo- 
sophical arguments; e. g., “hoc omnes intelligunt Deum” (or “hoc 
dicimus Deum,” etc.) . Either this assertion is inexact or St. Thomas, 
speaking as a theologian, is combining a theological meaning with 
a philosophically proven conclusion. In Scotus and Ockham the 
careful separation and distinction of philosophical and theological 
notions is much more advanced. For example, the “primum ens” 
in Scotus’ proof for the existence of God is not identified at once 
with God; this is done only after a long and difficult reasoning has 
established the unicity and infinity of this “primum ens.” 

(b) The statement that the intellective soul is immortal, is true 
and clearly determined by theology. Philosophy, however, may try 
to prove it, but a philosophical proof for the immortality of the 
soul must presuppose certain other propositions (setting aside here 
the possibility of the soul’s survival after the separation from the 
body) ; for instance, the soul after death is able to exercise certain 
activities which would warrant a separate existence. Theology knows 
that such activities are possible, but philosophy has to prove this 
by purely natural reasons. As we know from history, reason is here 
confronted with an extremely difficult problem. It would seem that 
at this very point St. Thomas has recourse to theology.” If this is so, 
then his proof for the immortality of the soul is theological, not 
philosophical; and if it is proposed as philosophical (in accordance 
only with its appearance), then here is a clear case of theologism. 
Duns Scotus and Ockham, on the other hand, find themselves unable 
to prove by natural reason this and other statements. They acknowl- 
edge, therefore, with honesty and humility that they have no proof 
for the immortality of the soul. 

This careful attention to the separation of theology and philoso- 
phy, already a strong feature of Scotus’ thinking, becomes still more 
pronounced in the case of Ockham. As a true disciple of Scotus, 
he continually asks himself whether this or that proposition really 


12. Cf. McCormick, J. F., S. J., “Quaestiones disputandae,” The New Scholasticism, 
XII (1939), 368-374; and Pegis, A. C., “In umbra intelligentiae,” ibid. (1940), 
pp. 146-180. 
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can be proved by reason alone, or not. Each time that he receives a 
negative answer, he admits it and does not force a philosophical 
demonstration to attempt that of which it is, by its very nature, in- 
capable. For this, he has brought down on his head violent accusa- 
tions of scepticism and fideism. Yet, of what has he been guilty, ex- 
cept intellectual honesty or Christian criticism. The reason that both 
Scotus and Ockham apply this rigorism in philosophy is, precisely, 
that they love faith and theology, and that they do not want to see 
theology supported by doubtful philosophical reasons, or philosophy 
corrupted by theological premises. The sort of confusion that they 
were trying to avoid can lead easily to a rejection of both our theol- 
ogy and our philosophy by non-Christian philosophers. Their critical 
attitude, therefore, is a protection of faith: ““Adducere tamen sophis- 
mata pro demonstrationibus, periculosum esset contra infideles, quia 
ex hoc exponeretur fides derisioni.”"% 

This rigidity in excluding theologisms from philosophy is, then, 
a special bequest of Scotus and Ockham to Franciscan philosophy. 
Our courses in philosophy are, without any doubt, a preparation for 
theology, and every Franciscan student must be rooted deeply in 
faith, like his Seraphic Father; but, for the sake of this very faith 
and for the sake of theology, the Franciscan must draw a clear line 
of distinction between theology and philosophy. Not only a sense 
of right order and a reverence for given facts, but the best interests 
of theology and philosophy demand this. However, we certainly do 
not advocate that theology be barred completely from the field of 
philosophy. Quite the contrary! How very profitable at times a view 
over the borderline may be, is not a matter of dispute for us. The 
particular point that is being emphasized here is that whatever 
enters a philosophical discussion from theology, must be recognized 
as such and called theological. In any case it must be barred from a 
proof strictly philosophical. Purely theological truths wend their way 
through the regions of philosophical discussion as foreigners. Even 
though, at times, they can be very useful foreigners, citizenship 
should not be granted to them. Far be it from a Christian philoso- 
pher, therefore, to forget his faith, even while speaking as a philoso- 
pher. After all, it is only because of a clear consciousness of all the 


13. II Ox., d. 1, q. 3, n. 8; t. 16, p. 136. 
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implications of his faith, that he may enjoy an external regulation 
in his philosophic reasoning, and that, furthermore, he may see the 
vast distance separating the light of reason from the divine light of 
revelation. In a word, Franciscan philosophy is critical because 
Franciscan theology is biblical. 


II. FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY Is SCIENTIFIC 


The critical attitude adopted by Franciscan philosophy toward 
the achievements of pure, unaided reason leads naturally to the 
demand for a scientific philosophy. This is not always and necessarily 
the case, for the later works of St. Bonaventure afford an instance 
of a philosophy almost entirely lacking in the rigid technique and 
scientific precision to be found, let us say, in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas. 

There have always been, and there will always be two general 
types of philosophy. It is not at all difficult to see the difference 
between them; a real, though minor, difficulty is the task of giving 
suitable names for them. For want of better terminology, the first 
may be called “philosophy as wisdom,” the second, “philosophy as 
science.” The most outstanding representatives of the “wisdom- 
philosophy” would be Plato, St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure (at 
least partly), and, in modern times, Kierkegaard, and practically all 
modern builders of a system. A ““wisdom-philosopher’”’ may be char- 
acterized as follows: his main interest is centered in man — man in 
his concrete existence and in his concrete relations to the universe, 
to his fellow-men, and to God. For him, problems and answers are 
evoked from the actual situation in which man finds himself, and 
all the solutions are ordered to the satisfaction of his need for a 
synthetic view, and to the clarification of this situation. Here, con- 
sequently, the boundaries between philosophy and religion become 
blurred. It is of his very nature, so to speak, to prefer always in- 
tuitive, informal reasoning, and to resist energetically any rigidly 
logical method or precise system of principles and conclusions that 
might fetter his ideas and insights. He fights shy of any “cut-and- 
dried” logical procedure that would take the life out of his ideas or 
injure their spontaneity. His method is a reiterated pursuit of the 
same topic, each time from a different angle; it is the method of 
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digression and of unceasing circulation around the one idea. (Accord- 
ing to Pascal,’ “this Order consists chiefly in digressions on each 
point to indicate the end, and keep it always in sight.” This seems 
to apply very well here.) This central idea, for example, would be 
“God and man,” for St. Augustine; “the idea and its realization,” 
for Plato; “Man in his terrible situation alone with God,” for 
Kierkegaard. Hence, the purpose of a ““wisdom-philosopher” is essen- 
tially an educational one: to touch the human heart and mind, to 
bring man to self-consciousness, to himself, to God. So Plato saw his 
task and drew the grand ideal of the Platonic educator; so St. 
Augustine saw his task and placed in the center of philosophy and 
theology the Charity which is the edification, the building up of the 
Christian; so Kierkegaard saw his task and set up the goal and ideal 
of an edifying science, rejecting the indifferent science of pure reason 
as an inhuman sort of curiosity. 

“Wisdom-philosophy,” then, is one kind of philosophy and, 
certainly, the superior and the more brilliant. It is the way of the 
pioneers, the visionaries, the great educators of humanity. In Fran- 
ciscan philosophy there is ever present the urge or tendency to rise 
into the realm of this superior sort of philosophy. St. Bonaventure 
does follow this tendency. 

Admirable as this ““wisdom-philosophy” is, the Franciscan phi- 
losophy as such does not belong to it. The tendency followed by | 
St. Bonaventure is resisted by Duns Scotus, the leader of the Fran- 
ciscan School of Philosophy. Both Scotus and Ockham (his most 
distinguished disciple and critic) refuse to turn to Plato and St. 
Augustine for method, but resolutely turn, instead, to Aristotle. It 
is Aristotle who is the master of scientific philosophy. He, first, 
made the attempt to bring philosophical and informal insights into 
a strict system governed by a rigorous method of proof and demon- 
stration. When he conceived his ideal of a strict science and devel- 
oped it in the first book of the Posterior Analytics, he had before 
him a paradigm of an ideal science, namely Euclidean geometry, 
with the result that every Aristotelian science bears a strong resem- 
blance to its mathematical model. Hence, an Aristotelian science is 
composed of definitions, axioms (“dignitates”), certain rules pre- 


14. Pascal, B., Pensées, translated by W. F. Trotter (The Modern Library, New 
York, 1941), p. 97. 
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scribed by logic, and a set of theorems derived from the initial mate- 
rial in accordance with the rules.’ 

Why do Scotus and Ockham prefer this Aristotelian ideal? They 
prefer it because no other existing ideal so well guarantees success 
in (1) examining and checking the value of any reasoning, (2) in 
evaluating the power of human reason, (3) in distinguishing philo- 
sophical and theological proofs, and (4) in avoiding sophistical 
reasonings. They prefer it because they are constructive critics, and 
they are constructive critics because they are Franciscan philosophers, 
deeply convinced that human reason is weak and incapable of 
achievements unless submitted to the directive restraint of scientific 
rigor. Consequently, they scrutinize every so-called demonstration 
for its value in the light of this inexorable logic. Emphatically, they 
do not criticize for the sake of criticism; their motives are high and 
good. Over and above the motives already mentioned, there is 
another, namely to clear the ground for a whole new construction 
that will, according to their opinion, realize still better the true 
Aristotelian ideal. 

A real advance toward this goal is Scotus’ application of the 
Aristotelian ideal to the highest problem in metaphysics, namely the 
existence of God. This advance can be better appreciated in the De 
Primo Rerum Principio than in the treatment of the problem in the 
Oxoniense. In the De Primo Principio, having indicated his reasons 
for using this method (“Ad quantam cognitionem possit pertingere 
nostra ratio naturalis ...”), he establishes first of all definitions, axi- 
oms, and a set of theorems in the conclusions (chap. I and II). Then, 
with consummate skill, he utilizes all the preceding in the con- 
struction of a veritable masterpiece, his splendid proof, in the differ- 
ent orders of causality and completely under the guidance of 
Aristotelian Logic, for the existence of a ‘‘primum ens.” His subtlety 
here is unsurpassed. Knowing that a strict Aristotelian demonstration 
must begin with a necessary proposition, he takes as basis for his 
“demonstratio quia,” not the proposition “aliquid est effectum” 
(which is given), but the proposition “aliquid est effectibile,” which, 
as a modal proposition, is the immediate and necessary “consequen- 
tia” of the “propositio de inesse.” In so doing, he eliminates at a 


15. For more details see Scholz, H., Die Axiomatik der Alten (Blatter fur deutsche 
Philosophie, 4, 1930), pp. 259-278. 
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stroke the source of many errors and objections. Scotus does not 
need a universal proposition such as “omne quod movetur ab alio 
movetur,” which is very difficult to verify; he simply needs one 
true particular proposition (which must be “de inesse’”), from 
which a necessary proposition “de possibili” will follow in immediate 
consequence. From this, by eliminating the “processus in infinitum” 
in essentially ordered causes and by proving the implication of an 
essential order of cause in a set of accidentally ordered causes, he 
finally reaches and proves the possibility of a first ineffectible being. 
This “‘propositio modalis” implies, finally, a “propositio de inesse,” 
according to good Aristotelian logic: if something is possible but in- 
effectible, it must exist. 


Unfortunately, this masterful treatment of the highest meta- 
physical problem has not always been seen and appreciated by Fran- 
ciscans. In fact, it was least appreciated, apparently, in the genuine 
Scotistic school. It was Ockham and the Scholastics within the range 
of his influence, who did esteem it for its real worth. Of course, it 
cannot be said that Scotus brought the proof for the existence of 
God to actual perfection; there do remain difficulties. Yet, even 


these difficulties are not insurmountable, as Ockham has shown. 
What can and should be said is that this admirable procedure in a 
medieval metaphysics is a model for our own. A Franciscan meta- 
physics must be as scientific as possible; otherwise, it is not worthy 
of the name. 

It is for us, now, to go back to Scotus and Ockham, and to do, 
in the spirit of the Subtle Doctor, the work he has left for us, that is, 
to develop it by a method thoroughly scientific. Is it not just this 
lack of Aristotelian method that has brought Neo-Scholasticism into 
disrepute? While respectful lip-service is paid to the truth of the 
statement that a true conclusion does not imply the truth of the 
reasoning, how often it is ignored in practice. 

Bearing this in mind, we must face our task of realizing and 
completing the Aristotelian ideal of Scotus in these modern times. 
We are certainly not in want of philosophical terms, ideas, and 
explanations, but how badly we do need a “‘scientific philosophy” 
in the Aristotelian sense. A look at our tradition in metaphysics is 
a challenge to us. We see, there, that it was a Franciscan who wrote 
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the first compendium of metaphysics — Thomas of York; that it 
was a Franciscan who drew up an excellent detailed systematization 
(the first) of the Transcendentals — Alexander of Hales; that it was 
a Franciscan who, in the fifth chapter of his Itinerarium, wrote one 
of the most admirable metaphysical contemplations of the Middle 
Ages — St. Bonaventure; that it was a Franciscan who, in his De 
Primo Rerum Principio, composed a natural theology of unsurpassed 
value — Duns Scotus. What a shock is ours, when we turn from 
-all this to an examination of that curious philosophic monster haunt- 
ing the pages of so-called Neo-Scholastic textbooks, namely Ontol- 
ogy. This pseudo-science, with its pretentious name, yields no fruit 
to an earnest student; it engenders nothing but disappointment and 
disgust. Someone once most aptly described it as “‘a non-alphabetical 
dictionary of scholastic terms.” To tell the truth, that is just about 
all that one could say in its favor — if that is in its favor. 


III. FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY IS PROGRESSIVE 


True Franciscan philosophy must always be open to correction, 


ever ready to assimilate new elements, even to make changes in its 
important parts; in a word, it must be progressive. If Franciscan 
philosophy is critical and scientific, it will always be modern and up- 
to-date (in a good sense), and in close contact with the general 
standard of scientific culture. 


A careful comparison between the state of the so-called Neo- 
Scholasticism (whether it be Neo-Thomism, Neo-Scotism, or Neo- 
Suarezianism) and the vitality and progress of medieval Scholasticism 
(achieved within less than a century) would force us to the dismal 
conclusion that we have lost much of the spirit of our intellectual 
ancestors. If we have lost that, then what indeed have we? For very 
little persuading is needed to make us confess our loss of contact 
with what is modern. St. Thomas Aquinas commands our highest 
admiration for that marvellous spirit and skill with which he drafted 
into the service of Christian philosophy and theology everything in 
which he saw value. That spirit has been killed in the Neo-Thomistic 
School which, more than any other school, has fostered an opposite 
spirit of blind, stubborn exclusiveness. But Neo-Scotists are certainly 
in no position to throw stones. They too have been false to a better 
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spirit. It should never be forgotten that the Order of Friars Minor 
in the Middle Ages did not commit itself to such intellectual bigotry. 
The medieval Franciscan School was not animated by any spirit 
tending toward idolatry of some particular human mind and as 
harmful to truth as to those seeking it. The Franciscan thinkers 
of the Middle Ages believed in progress and acted with a full real- 
ization of what Scotus expressed so well: “In processu generationis 
humanae semper crevit notitia veritatis.”"° Franciscan philosophy, 
therefore, must be no sterile repetition of what St. Bonaventure, or 
Scotus, or Ockham said or wrote. It must acknowledge imperfection 
and keep progressing. St. Bonaventure did not repeat Alexander of 
Hales; he corrected him. Duns Scotus abandoned much of the so- 
called Augustinian elements in St. Bonaventure and his school, and 
developed a new system with a more distinctly Aristotelian basis. 
Ockham is the great, and frequently very sound, critic of Duns 
Scotus, not his idolatrous worshipper. None of our ancestors be- 
lieved that the mere label “Franciscan’’ guaranteed the truth of a 
doctrine. They were slaves to irrefutable truth, but not to any human 
master. They enjoyed and exercised their right of freedom, namely 


to submit to convincing reasons, not to the weight of any authority 
unless it was directly or indirectly divine. 


This is illustrated in a rather amusing passage of the great Irish 
Scotist, Mauritius a Portu, who speculated on the possible reasons 
of Ockham for criticizing Scotus. Quite a number of reasons sug- 
gested themselves: 


Aut quia ille Anglicus [viz., Ockham} et iste Scotus, qui raro concordant. 
Aut quia subtilem et ingeniosum impugnando, similis apparere voluit. Aut 
quia forte Fidem Christianam magnificando, voluit omnia ista esse credita. . . . 
Aut certe voluit Ockham, qui plurimum Sophista erat, potius apparere et non 
existere, quam e contra.... Forte etiam non in vituperium Doctoris, quem 
suum et religionis et Subtilem plerumque nominat, scripsit, sed rigore Mino- 
rum, qui nemini parcunt, synteresi et conscientia sibi appropriatis, moti 
cunctos ingenii elevatione et indagine, salva pace aliorum dixerim, transcen- 
dentes, usus est. Sed quomodocumque fecerit, aurum purgavit quoties in 
fornace examinans rigorosi verba Scotia commovit.!7 


Mauritius was a great Scotist, but he was also a great Franciscan, 
animated by a truly progressive spirit (which is Scotistic). For the 


16. IV Ox., d. 1, q. 3, n. 8; t. 16, p. 136. 
17. Cf. De primo rerum principio, c. III, Annotationes; t. 4, p. 762. 
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sake of truth, Scotus would spare no one. Mauritius, happily, granted 
the same right to Ockham, content to know that Ockham’s polishing 
would make whatever truth there was in Scotus shine still more 
brightly. 

It is the preservation of this sort of freedom, within proper limits, 
that will guarantee sound progress. It is this sort of freedom that 
accounts, principally, for the originality and vitality of the Franciscan 
School in the Middle Ages. During the thirteenth century, when the 
Aristotelian and Arabian-Aristotelian philosophy was first made 
accessible in its entirety to the Scholastics, Christian philosophy re- 
ceived a mighty impulse. It was the pioneer work of many translators 
and of such philosophers as Albert the Great and Grosseteste that 
helped make all this possible. St. Thomas, the eminent champion of 
intellectual freedom and honesty, was the first great Scholastic to 
profit by it all. Refusing to combat the Averroistic danger with the 
unsuitable weapon of Christian theology, he descended into the 
arena of controversy and met his adversaries on equal grounds. Duns 
Scotus did exactly the same thing, but with greatly improved weap- 
ons, Coming after St. Thomas (and thereby able to profit by the 
critique of the methods and achievements of the Angelic Doctor), 
and moving steadily forward, under the influence of the Oxford 
tradition, toward a more strictly scientific philosophy, he was well 
able to forge better weapons. Ockham was able to make still further 
progress. In the field of the “artes,” a new and more powerful logic 
had been developing under the leadership of Peter of Spain (later 
Pope John XXI); and Ockham, profiting by this, made a truly his- 
toric step in introducing the Logic of Supposition into philosophy 
and theology. This led to the climax of scientific culture in the 
fourteenth century. 

These great lovers of intellectual freedom and truth were not 
satisfied merely with repeating their predecessors; yet, neither did 
they ignore their predecessors or contemporaries. They were “up-to- 
date” in an exemplary sense. It was this fact, and not the “already 
commencing decadence,” that brought about such striking changes 
in the structure of the scholastic “quaestiones.” At the time of St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure, the format of the “quaestiones” was 
already a departure from original models, inasmuch as the “corpus 
quaestionis” (“‘conclusio, pes,” etc.) was the essential portion, and 
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not the introductory “pro et contra.” The growing mass of new ideas 
and opinions demanded still further change, and this was realized 
at the time of Scotus. The once famous “pro et contra” degenerated 
into mere ornamentation, and the serious discussion of the different 
opinions of preceding and contemporary Scholastics became the 
corridor leading to the “conclusio.” Sometimes, no doubt, it is a long 
and wearisome walk down this corridor; but to call this method 
“decadence” indicates a failure to face the fact that Scotus, Ockham, 
and all the rest were only being “up-to-date.” It would have been 
a very easy matter for these Scholastics simply to ignore the others; 
but they were not school-minded, fortunately. Theirs was a progres- 
sive spirit. They were free of that intellectual pride responsible for 
exclusive, idolatrous attachment to the doctrine of a single school, 
and they saw that the achievement of truth comes from the combined 
effort of all those who love truth. 


The history of Franciscan philosophy can teach us a good lesson 
on the value of a soundly progressive spirit. In this whole matter 
there are two equally obnoxious extremes. One is that fossilizing 
process peculiar to the narrow “School” spirit, which appeared even 


in the fourteenth century, waxed strong in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, and is reappearing in these days. This extreme has not always 
been avoided by Franciscans. The other extreme is that which aban- 
dons our tradition altogether. This is what occurred in the Dark 
Age of Christian philosophy, the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, when Scholasticism was ignored or deliberately barred 
both from philosophy and theology. Ours must be the golden middle 
way: to preserve after an “examen rigorosum” what is worthy of 
preservation, and to assimilate after an “examen” equally “rigoro- 
sum” what deserves and demands to be assimilated. If our philoso- 
phy were animated by the same progressive spirit as was that of our 
ancestors, it would be less ostrich-like, more healthily modern, 
and certainly more truly Franciscan. 

It would be more truly Franciscan, and this not only as regards 
the spirit of progress. We have to confess that many treasures of our 
tradition lie idle like unmined ore, when they should be minted and 
put into circulation. Father Leonard Puech had to call Duns Scotus’ 
proof for the existence of God “une preuve oubliée.” Father Pacificus 
Borgmann had to tell us that this very proof contains the best means 
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of refuting modern actualism. A Dominican, Father Bochenski, had 
to point out to us that our modern so-called Neo-Scholastic logic is 
still far below the standard of the masterpiece of the real, formal 
Scholastic logic of the Middle Ages, namely Ockham’s Summa Logi- 
cae. The Jesuit, Father Jansen, had to call our attention to Olivi’s 
proofs for the freedom of the will and their value and significance 
for contemporary thought. These are only a few instances of our 
many buried and lost treasures. 


Furthermore, the treasures that have been unearthed could be 
used more effectively, were they subjected to some good renovating 
process. Our textbooks, and the Franciscan ones too (few as they 
are), are still essentially in conformity with an eighteenth-century 
standard of Scholasticism, a Scholasticism that underwent such dam- 
aging influences from Rationalism. Christian Wolf's division of the 
different philosophical disciplines still enjoys undisputed sway. But 
there are things more serious still, and they concern more imme- 
diately our sound spirit of progress. Too often we combat modern 
enemies with weapons that have only one claim to value, their age. 
They are old, indeed, but they are not efficient. We are, at present, 
face to face, with Materialism and Atheism, Positivism and Be- 
haviorism, Pragmatism and Evolutionism. Taken as a whole, they 
constitute a formidable threat against the foundations of true 
Scholasticism. Nevertheless, they do contain many elements that 
could be of great use to Progressive Scholasticism, and they do take 
complete advantage of the higher scientific standard of our times. 


Is this composite enemy really formidable? Should the “philo- 
sophia perennis” be afraid of it? If our philosophy is merely a stale 
and sterile ‘‘re-presentation” of thirteenth-century Scholasticism, the 
answer is: “Yes, we should be very much afraid of it.” If our phi- 
losophy is a revival of our tradition, then the answer is: “Certainly 
not!” If our philosophy is a revival of our tradition, then we shall 
be taking advantage of the very same scientific culture that is so 
strengthening to the enemy; we shall not be attempting to stop 
tanks with rusty tin swords, to bring down flying fortresses with 
bean-shooters. There are adequate weapons for projects like these, 
and they are available to us. All this, however, will require an im- 
mense work of transformation, a transformation which would and 
should give rise to a real modern Franciscan philosophy. 
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IV. FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY Is PRACTICAL 


Before saying that Franciscan philosophy is practical, it will be 
advisable to determine more precisely the significance of the word 
“practical” in this connection. Franciscan philosophy is not practical 
in the sense that it is readily reducible to some over-simple form 
fitted to the comprehension and use of everyone, even of the man 
in the street. This is not to its discredit, however, for not every good 
thing is good for everyone; and what may not be good for all is not 
necessarily, on that account, simply not-good. Neither is Franciscan 
philosophy practical in the sense that it is directly concerned with 
the art of preaching or of rhetorical persuasion. Of course, a Fran- 
ciscan is deeply convinced that the simple way of a God-loving old 
woman can be much better than the scientific way and, in fact, is 
better whenever science is not a guide to charity. Science, however 
highly valuable it may be in itself, is not as such of value for a 
Franciscan. In other words, a Franciscan does not esteem science 
for itself but as a means subordinated to a higher end. Philosophy, 
then, even in its purely speculative parts is practical, but practical 
neither in an exactly modern nor in a Scholastic sense. 

In the De Septem Donis of St. Bonaventure there is a literal 
quotation from St. Bernard that beautifully expresses the true goal 
and end of every Franciscan science: 

Sunt qui scire volunt tantum, ut sciant, et turpis curiositas est. Sunt qui 
addiscunt et scire volunt, ut sciantur, et turpis vanitas est. Et sunt qui scire 
volunt, ut scientiam vendant pro pecunia aut honoribus, et turpis quaestus 
est. Sunt qui scire volunt, ut alios aedificent, et caritas est. Et sunt qui scire 
volunt, ut aedificentur, et prudentia est.!8 

The Franciscan ideal, as regards the end of every science, cannot 
be the socialistic ideal of a professor who regards philosophy merely 
as a means of earning a livelihood; neither can it be the Baconian 
ideal of a practical science which would assure the establishment of 
the kingdom of man over nature (the Novum Organum sive De 
Regno Hominis) ; nor can it be the Aristotelian ideal of speculation 
for the sake of speculation (to be compared with Hilbert’s assertion 
that “we study mathematics for the honor of the human spirit’). 
The true ideal can be only the Christian ideal of an edifying science, 


18. De Septem Donis Sp. S., IV, 23; V, 478. 
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an edifying philosophy. This is why St. Bonaventure concludes 
his quotation with this truly Franciscan principle: “Ideo oportet 
jungere cum scientia caritatem, ut homo habeat simul scientiam 
et caritatem.’’!? 

This idea, expressed in various ways, rules the thought and 
doctrine of the entire Franciscan School. It may be sufficient to recall 
the emphasis of all the Franciscans on their famous and favorite 
doctrine, namely that the will, in the act of love, represents a higher 
value than the intellect in the act of contemplation. Scotus saw this 
as a definitely Christian position opposed to the pagan Aristotelian 
one. “Arguunt aliqui...quod actus intellectus est disponens ad 
sapientiam. ... Antecedens patet ex 6° Ethicorum c. 8°, ubi Philo- 
sophus comparat istos habitus. . . . Sed contra hoc arguit Philosophus 
noster, scilicet Paulus, quid dicit quod caritas excellentior est — 
I Cor., xiii, 31.”° To this “caritas,” according to Scotus, reasoning 
and speculation must be subordinated, for “parum valeret contem- 
plari Deum, nisi contemplando diligeretur.””! 


If, then, Franciscan philosophy is to be worthy of its name, it 
must be an edifying science, that is, it too must lead to the ultimate 
end of the human being. This requirement of Franciscan philosophy 
in no way contradicts the others, namely that it be critical, scientific, 
and progressive. As soon as our philosophy meets this requirement, 
it will become a potent factor in the true and proper education of 
our students, and not simply another course to be passed on the 
way toward theology and ordination. It will then be, as it should 
be, for life and not for class. 

One of the first fruits of an edifying philosophy would be hu- 
mility. Intellectual pride is excluded almost by definition from a 
Franciscan philosophy, which readily admits the limits of human 
reason and leaves room for prayer and gratitude to the “Father of 
lights,” the Giver of “every good and perfect gift” (including in- 
tellectual ones). A model of this humility is Scotus, who, after 
acknowledging the impossibility of a strict proof for the immortality 
of the soul, writes: “Ex his apparet, quantae sint gratiae referendae 
misericordiae Creatoris, qui nos per fidem certissimos reddidit in his, 


19. Loc. cit., n. 24. 
20. IV Rep., d. 49, q. 2, n. 23; t. 24, p. 625. 
21. III Rep., d. 18, q. 3, n. 15; t. 23, p. 400. 
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quae pertinent ad finem nostrum et ad perpetuitatem sempi- 
ternam, ad quae ingeniosissimi et eruditissimi quasi nihil poterant 
attingere. ...”” 

Animosity and contempt of others will be excluded as well. The 
judgment of this world is promised to us only after our transforma- 
tion into the glory of the saints. Here upon earth we are not perfect, 
not without error. It is the light of faith, the “sidus amicum” (in the 
words of Pope Leo), that guides us and prevents us from falling 
into more errors than others. Of and by ourselves we are in no 
better condition than others. Why then should we condemn others 
when we could and should try to understand them, to respect them, 
and even to learn from them? 


Another fruit of an edifying philosophy would be charity. Every 
truth has its final justification in God. Every true proposition is either 
about God or expresses something already known by God. Con- 
sequently our reverence for any truth is nursed by the devotion to 
the Eternal Truth, and vice versa. Behind any Franciscan scientific 
activity, there is the idea of the “reductio artium ad theologiam” 
of St. Bonaventure, although not necessarily in the sense of St. 
Bonaventure.”? In another sense, truly Augustinian and Franciscan, 
philosophy is a way to charity. Faith, transcending in its divine source 
all human activity, is, nevertheless, imperfect in itself.*4 It will be 
destroyed when clear vision removes from our eyes the veil that 
prevents us from seeing what we love. Charity, however, will see; 
and a first, though very feeble, step to this our final vision is the 
philosophical insight into at least some truths. St. Bonaventure cer- 
tainly knows this joy of charity when he writes: “Miro enim anima 
delectatur in intelligendo quod perfecta fide credit!” 

Our philosophical studies and teaching will be determined essen- 
tially by our apostolic task. We are not pure philosophers, neither 
do we train our students to become pure philosophers. It is not for 
our own benefit alone that we study; our philosophical activity too, 
is inspired by the example of St. Francis: “non sibi soli vivere sed 
aliis proficere. ...” This idea should be dominant. It is not necessary 


22. IV Ox., d. 43, q. u. (2), n. 33; t. 20, p. 59. 
23. Cf. I Ox., d. 3, q. 5, n. 22; t. 9, pp. 190 et seq. 
24. Cf. Duns Scotus, III Rep., d. 23, q. u., n. 6; t. 23, p. 436. 


25. Préem., q. 2, c.; t. 1, p. 11. Cf. also the prayer of Duns Scotus in De primo 
rerum principio. 
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that it be apparent in any and every instance, but it is necessary that 
charity be the very soul of our entire work. Apostolic-minded, we 
shall be able to restrict our courses to the more essential and actual, 
without sacrificing the true character of a Franciscan philosophy. 
Then, philosophy will appear not so much as a /axus, but rather as 
the sound foundation of theology. However, we may deal with any 
problem whatsoever, as long as we do so in the spirit of our holy 
Father Francis, who saw and loved God in every creature, and found 
in every honest human activity a ladder to God. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 





THE PIA DEPLORATIO OF ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA 


T WAS in the year 1443. St. Bernardine was writing his Latin 
sermons on the eight beatitudes. He came to the third beatitude: 
“Blessed are they who mourn for they shall be comforted.” All at 
once he stopped writing, overcome with emotion. The wound in 
his heart caused by the death of his best friend in the preceding 
year had never completely healed, and now it bled anew. Then and 
there Bernardine inserted into the sermon that famous passage 
known as the Pia Deploratio — a splendid eulogy on his dead friend, 
Bl. Vincent of Siena; a beautiful tribute to true friendship; a forceful 
proof of how human a saint can be. It is this passage which we have 
translated below, adding a commentary. 

May a religious have a best friend? Must all human affection 
be left outside the cloister portal? May a saint love anyone outside 
of God? The Pia Deploratio gives a convincing answer to all such 
questions. As modern spiritual books have so capably pointed out, 
there is a place for friendship within religious life. Saints are human.’ 
And Bernardine of Siena was no exception. 

True friendship is Christocentric, holy, lasting. It loves others in 
and for Christ. False friendship — really a misnomer — is self- 
centered, unholy, shortlived. It is self-love battening itself at the 
expense of others. Of the two, it is not hard to see which finds a 
perfectly licit place in religious life. Of such true friendship, then, 
the love of St. Bernardine for Bl. Vincent of Siena provides a splen- 
did example — splendid, but not unparalleled, because the Pia 
Deploratio when critically translated embraces the human affection 
of at least one other great saint of God, as we shall see shortly. 


I. BLESSED VINCENT OF SIENA 


Who was this friend of St. Bernardine? That is a question which 
can be answered only in part. Apart from the information contained 
in the Pia Deploratio itself, there is little enough to be found. 


1. To mention but two examples: Ida Coudenhove, The Nature of Sanctity (Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1933); Aloysius Roche, A Bedside Book of Saints, 3rd edn. 
(Burns, Oates, London, 1935), chapters on the affections and the friendships of the 
saints. Incidentally, the name contained in the quotation from St. Bernard on p. 80 
of the latter work should be Gerard, not Humbert of Clairvaux. 
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Some data are definite. For more than twenty-two years, Vincent 
was Bernardine’s faithful and constant companion in the Saint’s 
apostolate throughout Italy. He counselled Bernardine, guarded 
and guided him.? To him Bernardine confided al) his most intimate 
secrets, but bound him under oath not to reveal them. This caused 
Vincent to exclaim on his deathbed: 


I do not fear death, but I grieve that the virtues of Bernardine and the 
divine favors which he has received so abundantly must be buried with me. 
Had I only outlived this saintly man for a short while, freed from the oath 
which he has imposed upon me I would reveal such things as would cause 
the whole world to wonder and admire.3 


Most authors who mention Vincent of Siena at all, present him 
as a lay-brother, Bernardine’s confrére. But Facchinetti believes he 
was a priest. This is the argument he proposes: 


Speaking of the remains [of Vincent} which rest in the above-mentioned 
chapel of St. Anthony of the Observance in Siena, the famous historian 
(Gonzaga, De origine seraphicae religionis, p. 224) writes: “Quiescunt ... 
plurima spectabilium patrum corpora: nempe venerabilis patris ac fratris 
Vincentii de Senis, qui beati patris Bernardini socius atque eidem gratissimus 
fuit, obiitque mortem anno a Christo Servatore nato 1442.” And after he 
has recorded another father he continues: “Et fratris Ludovici de Senis 
laici, qui,” etc. Now all know that the title “father” is given solely to priests, 
and Gonzaga here evidently intends to make the distinction.‘ 


But independently of Gonzaga’s argument, passages in the Pia 
Deploratio itself seem to indicate that Vincent of Siena was a priest.’ 

Bernardine’s faithful friend died in the friary at Capriola. In 
the past there has been some dispute with regard to the date of 
Vincent's death. According to Facchinetti,® both Amadio Maria of 
Venice and Alessius say that Vincent died in 1444. But this is im- 
possible, since the Pia Deploratio forms part of the tract on the 


2. Thus for instance in 1427, when Bernardine was accused of heresy at Rome; 
again at Rome in 1432, when Bernardine desired to leave the city since but a handful 
attended his sermons due to the detractions of his enemies. Vincent persuaded the 
Saint to continue preaching. As a result Bernardine became so popular that he had to 
preach there eight months. Cf. Paulus M. Sevesi, “Un Sermone Inedito del B. 
eo" Carcano su B. Bernardino da Siena,” Collectanea Franciscana, vol. Il (1932), 
p. 394. 

3. L. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3 edn. (Quaracchi, 1933), XI, anno 1442, xiv. 

4. V. Facchinetti, S$. Bernardino da Siena (Casa Editrice S$. Lega Eucaristica, 
Milano, 1933), p. 486 and note 3. The italics are Facchinetti’s. 

5. Sometimes St. Bernardine’s omissions are also eloquent in this regard; cf. foot- 
notes 43 and 44. 

6. S. Bernardino, p. 486, note 2. 
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beatitudes; and Bernardine wrote the tract in 1443.” The majority 
of historians give the date of Vincent’s demise correctly as 1442.° 
His many virtues earned for him a commemoration in the Franciscan 
martyrology under date of August 20.? 


II. SoURCES OF THE Pia Deploratio 


Like most authors who have written on St. Bernardine, we always 
believed that his Pia Deploratio had been a spontaneous and original 
outburst. It was spontaneous; yes. But as to its originality, we were 
recently undeceived by a passage in Father Facchinetti’s book. There 
the eminent Franciscan historian gives the source of the lament as 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s twenty-seventh discourse on the Canticle 
of Canticles; and then he continues: 


Indeed, I thought that in the compilation of the Deploratio Bernardine 
had been inspired by the celebrated elegy of St. Augustine, who in his 
Confessions (Bk. VI, Chap. VII) laments the death of his friend Alipius, 
but a note of Ferrers Howell (St. Bernardino of Siena, p. 193, note 3) 
sent me on the tracks of the true source. .. . 1° 


This provided us with a further lead. It sent us not only to St. 
Bernard’s discourse on the Canticle, which we easily verified as the 
direct source of Bernardine’s Pia Deploratio; but it also made us 
delve into St. Augustine’s Confessions. Furthermore, an invaluable 
suggestion made by Father Philotheus Boehner, O. F.M., led us 
to consult St. Ambrose’s work: De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri (Bk. 1). 
After a careful analysis and comparison of all these passages we 
have arrived at the following conclusions: St. Bernardine’s lament 


7. Cf. Bernardine’s introductory letter to Petrus Thomasius, the Venetian physician, 
placed at the head of the sermons on the beatitudes and dated April 14, 1443. Sancti 
Bernardini Senensis Opera Quae Extant Omnia, ed. Petrus Rodulphius, Senogalliensis 
Episcopus (Venetiis apud Iuntas, 1591), vol. III, p. 166. 

8. Wadding, Annales, 1442, XII; F. A. Benoffi, “Dei meriti e delle decorazioni 
della Riforma Minore Osservante,” Miscellanea Franciscana, vol. XXXI (1931), 
Pp. 77; etc. 


9. Martyrologium Franciscanum (Ex Typographia Commerciali, Vicetiae, 1939), 
p. 318. 

10. S. Bernardino, p. 486, note 6. Valuable as this passage is, it contains, 
nevertheless, two errors: St. Bernard’s lament will be found in his twenty-sixth (not 
twenty-seventh) discourse on the Canticle of Canticles; and St. Augustine’s elegy on 
his friend Nebridius (not Alipius) will be found in his Confessions, Bk. IV, Chap. 
IV et seg. (not Bk. VI, Chap. VII). 
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on the death of his friend Bl. Vincent of Siena’ is taken practically 
verbatim from St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s lament for his beloved 
brother Gerard of Clairvaux,'? and St. Bernard’s elegy in turn shows 
marked similarities both to St. Augustine’s lament on the death of 
his friend Nebridius,'> and to the funeral oration of St. Ambrose 
over the corpse of his beloved brother Satyrus."* 

There can be no doubt that St. Bernardine remembered the 
poignant passage in the works of the Abbot of Clairvaux (with 
whose works he was well acquainted), and finding that it corre- 
sponded so perfectly with his own great grief, inserted it into his 
sermon. Although we do not know precisely why Bernardine did 
not credit Bernard with the passage, there can, of course, be no 
stigma of plagiarism attached to the Pia Deploratio. For the most 
part the quotation is verbatim, Bernardine merely supplying the name 
Vincent in place of that of Bernard’s brother. In general, Bernardine 
shortened Bernard's original, at times omitting whole paragraphs. 
In other places Bernardine adds phrases or sentences to bring out 
some particular point in his own case. But whether the divergences 
be additions or suppressions they are always interesting and shed 
much light on the ardent loves of these two great Saints. 


St. Augustine’s possible influence directly on St. Bernard and 
indirectly on St. Bernardine is another matter. Augustine was nine- 


teen years old when his friend died. Unlike that of Bernard and 
Bernardine, Augustine’s friendship was on a purely natural plane. 
Where, then, the connection between Augustine and Bernard? 


We give here three passages from Augustine, compared with 
parallel passages in Bernard and Bernardine. These paragraphs are 
sufficiently clear in themselves, and have been selected from among 


11. We have compared two editions of the Pia Deploratio: the one as found in 
Wadding, Annales, 1442, XIII, which served as the proximate basis for our English 
translation; the other as given in Bernardine’s Opera Omnia, Ill, Serm. IV, art. 3. 
These two sources are distinguished hereafter merely as: Wadding and Opera. 

12. Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, Sermo XXVI, in Patrologia Latina (PL), 
ed. Migne (Parisiis, 1879), CLX XXIII, 903, et seg. Bernard has another remarkable 
eulogy on the death of his friend Humbert of Clairvaux, but this, if taken indepen- 
dently of the lament for Gerard, does not seem to have influenced Bernardine. It is 
found in Bernard’s Sermones de Sanctis, PL (Migne), CLXXXIII, 514 et seq. 

13. Confessionum Libri Tredecim, Lib. IV, cap. IV, PL (Migne), XXXII, 696 
et seq. 


14, De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri, Lib. I, PL (Migne), XVI, 1345 et seq. 
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others because they bring out better a certain similarity of ideas and, 
at times, even of terminology. 


St. Augustine 
I 


Ecce abstulisti homi- 
nem de hac vita cum 
vix explevisset annum 
in amicitia mea, suavi 
mihi super omnes sua- 
vitates illius vitae meae 
(VI, 7). 

Credo quo magis il- 
lum amabam, eo magis 
mortem, quae mihi eum 
abstulerat tamquam 
atrocissimam inimicam 
oderam et timebam.. . 
(VI, 11). 


II 
. »» Quidquid cum il- 


lo communicaveram sine 
illo in cruciatum imma- 
nem verterat. Expecte- 
bant eum undique oculi 
mei, et non dabatur mi- 
hi; et oderam omnia 
quia non haberent eum 
we AY 


III 


... Et me magis, quia 
illi alter eram, vivere 
illo mortuo mirabar. 
Bene quidam dixit de 
amico suo: ‘“Dimidium 
animae meae” (Hor. 
Carm. lib. 1, ode 3). 
Nam ego sensi animam 
meam et animam illius 
unam fuisse animam in 
duobus corporibus; et 


St. Bernard 
I 


Amarissima separa- 
tio!... Quis enim tam 
suavi vinculo mutui no- 
stri nom _ pepercisset 
amoris, nisi totius sua- 
vitatis inimica mors? 
(XXVI, 4). 


II 


Heu! sublatus es, et 
haec omnia simul te- 
cum omnes pariter abi- 
ere deliciae, et laetitiae 
meae. 

Ad omne quod emer- 
serit respicio ad Girar- 
dum ut consueveram, 
et non est. Heu! tunc 
ingemisco miser, sicut 
homo sine adjutorio 
(XXVI, 6). 


III 


Adhaesit anima mea 
animae illius; et unam 
fecit de duabus, non 
consanguinitas, sed una- 
nimitas. Carnis quidem 
necessitudo non defuit ; 
sed plus junxit societas 
spiritus, consensus ani- 
morum morum confor- 
mitas. Cum ergo esse- 
mus cor unum et anima 


St. Bernardine 
I 


Amarissima separa- 
tio!... Quis enim tam 
suavi vinculo mutui no- 
stri mon _ pepercisset 
amoris, nisi totius sua- 
vitatis inimica mors? 


(Wadd., 166). 


II 


Heu! sublatus es, et 
haec omnia tecum om- 
nia pariter abiere deli- 
ciae et laetitiae meae. 

Ad omne quod emer- 
serit respicio ad fratrem 
Vincentium ut consue- 
veram et non est. Heu! 
tunc ingemisco miser 
sicut homo sine adju- 
torio (Wadd., 166). 


III 


Adhaeserat anima 
mea animae illius, et 
dilectio unam fecerat e 
duabus. Cum ergo esse- 
mus cor unum et anima 
una, hanc meam pari- 
ter et ipsius animam 
pertransivit gladius; et 
scindens, mediam par- 
tem locavit in coelo, 
atque aliam partem re- 
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ideo mihi horrori erat una, hanc meam pariter _liquit in coeno (Wadd., 
vita quia nolebam di- atque ipsius animam 168). 
midius vivere... (VI, pertransivit gladius, et 
11). scindens, mediam par- 
tem locavit in coelo, 
partem in coeno dese- 
ruit (XXVI, 9). 


One of the parallel passages which we have omitted because of its 
length indicates a possible reason why Bernard should have used 
the trend of Augustine’s lament. Where Augustine expresses the 
excessive grief he felt at his friend’s death, Bernard (as also 
Bernardine) distinguishes his own sorrow from just such an in- 
excusable emotion. Perhaps, then, St. Bernard seized the opportunity 
to Christianize, as it were, Augustine’s merely natural pain of loss 
as expressed in this particular passage and to show by contrast just 
how far supernatural friendship may go. This, at any rate, was 
Bernardine’s intention, since he brought the Pia Deploratio under 
the third beatitude. 

There is likewise a very probable dependence of Bernard (and 
Bernardine) on St. Ambrose’s De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri (Bk. 1). 
Satyrus was a dearly beloved elder brother of St. Ambrose. He died 
suddenly, shortly after having received Baptism. On the day of burial 
Ambrose delivered the funeral oration in the cathedral; seven days 
later he preached again at the grave. It is the first of these two oldest 
Christian funeral orations of the West’> which shows marked simi- 
larities to Bernard's lament.’® 

With all this in view, we turn now to the Pia Deploratio itself. 
For our translation we have utilized the text as found in Wadding, 
after having diligently compared it with the text of St. Bernardine’s 
Opera Omnia.” Where the two renditions differ, notice is taken in 
the footnotes, St. Bernard’s original serving as a criterion. The fol- 
lowing typographical devices have been employed: 


15. Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur, 2 edn. (Herder, 
Freiburg, 1923), vol. III, p. 537 et seg. 

16. Using the respective sources as found in Migne, the following comparisons 
suggest themselves: 

Ambrose Bernard Ambrose 

col. 1349, B col. 909, C-D 

1350, é 911, C-D 

1359, 909, B-C 

17. CE. » Seem 11. In the translation, the paragraphing and punctuation are for 
the most part ours. 
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(a) small capitals: St. Bernardine’s own words; 

(b) ordinary type: verbatim quotation from St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux; 

(c) italics: substantial quotation from Bernard, in which 
Bernardine uses slightly different words. 


As an immediate introduction to the Deploratio we can do no 
better than to quote Wadding: 


May you learn, O reader, how one may mourn at the death of friends; 
and what sort of person this Vincent was, for whom Bernardine wept so 
bitterly. And should it seem that Bernardine was given somewhat over- 
much to loving complaints, read on nevertheless; you will not be bored. 
Take my word for it, this song for the dead will prove for you a source 
of rich harmony.'8 


III. THE Pia De ploratio 


WHEN WITH CAREFUL PERUSAL I CONSIDER THE SACRED SCRIPTURES ON 
FRATERNAL COMPASSION AND KINDNESS, I FIX THE SWORD OF SORROW 
MORE PAINFULLY WITHIN MY HEART, AND I AM UNABLE TO RESTRAIN MY 
TEARS IN WRITING. For, the force of sorrow influences my intention, and 
the Lord’s indignation wastes my strength.!9 Because with the departure 
of him through whom my efforts in the Lord used everywhere to be un- 
hampered, my heart at the same time has deserted me.20 For whose un- 
feeling heart is not moved in my regard, granted the knowledge of my 
misfortune and loss? 1 fight against my emotions, striving, though unwill- 
ingly, not to be moved too much by the condition of all nature, by the 
me aang usual in such circumstances, by command of the Powerful, by 
judgment of the Just, by the scourge of the terrible One, by the will of 
God. I command myself not to indulge in much weeping for a person of 
such kind. Yet I cannot control my sadness even while I rule my tears; but 
4s it is written: “I was troubled and I spoke not” (Ps. 76, 5). The suppressed 
sorrow, however, fixes its roots more deeply within; made more bitter, as I 
feel, in this that it has not been permitted to escape. I confess, I have been 
overcome. What I suffer interiorly must escape without. Let it indeed escape 
through my pen, that those knowing my atfliction may compassionate me 
with sweeter affection. 

You, most beloved brethren, know how just is my sorrow, how painful 
the wound. You know indeed how FAITHFUL the companion WHO has left 


18. Annales, 1442, XII. 

19. Cf. Job 6,4. This is one of many Scriptural texts which are not designated as 
such. Since both Bernard and Bernardine were such great Scriptural scholars, such 
expressions might have flowed naturally from their pens. 

20. Cf. Ps. 39,14. Here Bernardine omitted four sentences found in Bernard. The 
omission tells us indirectly that Bernardine, although present at Vincent's obsequies, did 
not officiate. Part of the omission reads: ““Robed in my priestly vestments, I read the 
customary prayers over him with my own mouth....” 
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me in this way of TRAVELLING on which I walked; HOW WATCHFUL HE WAS 
IN HIS ATTENTION, how little slothful in his work, how sweet in his manners. 
Who else was so very intimate with me? To whom was I equally beloved? 
By fatherland he was my friend, in religion my brother, BUT IN AFFECTION 
HE APPEARED MY OTHER SELF. Grieve, I beg, and do you who know these 
things, share my lot. 1 was sick in body and OFTEN GRAVELY SO, and he 
sustained me AND TOOK CHARGE OF ME EVERY TIME. I was timid, and he 
strengthened me. I was lazy and negligent IN THE WAY OF GOD, and he 
aroused me ;?2 improvident and forgetful, and he reminded me. 

How is it that you were torn from me, MY VINCENT? How is it that 
you were seized from my hands, O man of one mind with me, man accord- 
ing to my heart? We have loved each other in life, how is it that we have 
been separated in death? A most bitter separation which nothing save death 
could effect. For while you were alive, when did you leave my side? The 
work of death is by all means a terrible separation. For who would not 
have spared the sweet bond of our mutual affection except death, the enemy 
of all pleasure? Well has death, in snatching the one, struck down two in 
her rage. Or is it not death for me? Indeed, more so for me for whom all 
life has been rendered less happy than death. Living, I live that I may die; 
and have I called this life? 

O harsh death, how more gently you could deprive me of the use of 
life than of its fruit! For life without joy is worse than death. At the 
end a double evil is prepared for the unfruitful tree: the axe and fire.?3 
Envious therefore of my labors, you have taken from me my dearest friend 
to whose zeal most of all, the fruitfullness of my labors is due; if these 
labors were fruitful. 

It would have been better, therefore, for me to put life itself to the 
test, than your presence, Vincent, you who were the solicitous instigator, 
the faithful helper and careful critic of my efforts in the Lord. Why, I ask, 
do we separate, or rather lose each other by death? It is a difficult sentence, 
but my pitiable misfortune, not yours. For you, beloved Brother, if you 
have lost dear ones, are already, I BELIEVE, among dearer ones. For me, 
however, already old and miserable,?4 what consolation remains after you, 
my only solace, [have gone}? IN JOURNEYING THROUGH ITALY FOR MORE 
THAN TWENTY-TWO YEARS, our bodily companionship and the harmony 
of our wills has been pleasing to both; but the separation has wounded 
me alone. What was agreeable was common to both; what [was} sad and 
mournful, mine: the wrath [of God} has come upon me, and His wrath is 
strong over me.?> To each of us the presence of the other was pleasing; 


21. Where Wadding’s rendition of the Deploratio has “‘patria erat amicus,” that 
of the Opera S. Bernardini has ‘prima (?) erat amicus.” 

22. Wadding: “commonebat” simply; Opera adds “me.” 

23. Cf. Mt. 3,10. The reference is given only in Bernard. 

24. These words are literally true. It will be remembered that Bernardine wrote the 
Pia Deploratio at the age of 63, one year before his death, when he was weighed down 
by bodily infirmities and saddened by the opposition from those of his own reform. 
Cf. “St. Bernardine of Siena,” Round Table of Franciscan Research, vol. VI (1940- 
1941), pp. 86-101. 

25. Cf. Ps. 87, 8 and 17. Neither Bernard nor Bernardine give the source. 
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delightful the fellowship, pleasant the conversation. But of the two of us, 
I have lost such delights; you indeed have changed and there is great reward 
in your change. 

O most beloved Brother, what an amount of joy, what a surplus of 
blessings I BELIEVE you enjoy today!?6 Indeed, replacing my trifling presence 
you now have the company of Christ, and joined with the choirs of angels 
you do not feel the loss of your absence from us. It is not, therefore, that 
you could give as a reason, as it were, the removal of our presence from 
you, whom the Lord sufficiently surrounds with the abundance of His maj- 
esty and that of His angels. But what have I in place of you? How I would 
wish to know what you now think of me your best friend, wavering in the 
midst of cares, deprived TO BE SURE of you the rod of my weakness; whether, 
notwithstanding your entrance into the abyss of light and your state of 
eternal felicity, it is licit for you to think of such miseries.27 Your affection 
has not been lessened but transformed; and you have not laid aside your 
care for us because you have seen God. Because God Himself cares for us.28 
You have cast off infirmity but not compassion; for charity never passes 
away.29 Never forget me; that would be calamitous. You know where I 
dwell, where I rest, where you have left me. 

There is no one to take me by the hand. In every contingency I look 
for my Brother Vincent as I have always done, and he is not to be found. 
Alas! then, miserable, I sigh as a man without help. Whom shall I consult 
in my doubts? Whom shall I trust in adversity? Who will bear my burdens ?31 
Who will defend me from dangers? Have not the eyes of Vincent guided 
my steps everywhere? YOU WHO HAVE KNOWN HIM, KNOW THAT THESE 
THINGS ARE TRUE OF WHICH I SPEAK. 

Vincent, were not my troubles better known to you than to me?32 
Did they not impel you more confidentially, more vigorously urge you 
[to action}? Did you not most frequently vindicate my sharper tongue 
against the words of the world in your own speech so placable and modest, 
and in a friendly manner quiet them ?33 

The Lord had given him a learned tongue so that he would know when 
to speak.34 Thus, in short, by the prudence of his answers and by the grace 
given him from above, he satisfied strangers as well as those who knew 
him well. He ran toward those who would approach, placing himself in the 
way, lest they suddenly disturb my rest; those indeed whom he himself 


26. Wadding: “quanto foenore gaudiorum...gaudes”; Opera: ‘quanto foenore 
gaudiorum ...cares... nobis.” Using Bernard as criterion, the rendition of Opera 
seems the more correct. 

27. St. Bernardine here omits a long passage in which St. Bernard develops the 
reason why Gerard, although enjoying the Beatific Vision, could not forget him. 

28. Cf. 1 Pet. 5,7. The reference is given only in Bernard. 

29. Cf. 1 Cor. 13,8. Bernard alone gives the reference. 

30. Here Bernardine omits a sentence containing a text from Isaias (49,15). 

31. Wadding: “quis portabit?” Opera: adds “onera.” Bernard has “onera.” 

32. Wadding: “tuum pectus curae meae potius quam meum habebant.” Opera: 
“tuum pectus curae meae notius quam meum ipsius habebant.” The latter is more 
intelligible than Wadding’s rendition and agrees with Bernard's original. 

33. Wadding: “amicae reddebas quieti” ; Opera: “amice reddebas quieti.” Bernard: 
“amico reddebas silentio.” 

34. Cf. Isaias 50,4 —a Scriptural text not designated as such. 
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could not satisfy3> he led to me; the rest he sent away. O industrious man! 
O faithful friend! O modest meekness! He complied with the wishes of 
his friend and at the same time was unfailing in the duties of charity. 
And in taking my cares upon his own shoulders in order to free me from 
them, he gave no thought to himself.3”7 For, since he was very humble he 
looked for more fruit from my repose, than should he himself have been 
set at leisure ;38 because he worked more than everybody and received less 
than anyone, so that often while he provided the necessities for others, he 
himself was wanting in much: food, dress, AND A PLACE TO REST.39 

I thank you, my dearest Brother, for all the fruits, if any, of my labors 
in the Lord; OF MY PREACHING, OF MY EFFORTS THROUGHOUT ALL ITALY 
FOR SO LONG A TIME. If I have made progress, if I have been successful, I 
owe it to you. You were occupied while I, set at leisure by your kindness, 
rested myself or was engaged in preaching to the people. For why might 
not I be unconcerned within when I knew that you, my right hand, the 
light of my eyes, my heart, and my tongue, were working without? And 
indeed you were my unwearied hand, my simple eye, the heart of under- 
standing, and my tongue speaking judgment, as it is written: “The mouth 
of the just shall meditate wisdom, and his tongue shall speak of judgment” 
(Ps. 36, 30). WHAT FAULTS I MIGHT HAVE COMMITTED IN MY PREACHING 
HAD NOT YOUR“? SENSIBLE REASONING; YOUR ENLIGHTENED SOUL AND 
HIGHEST DISCRETION EARNESTLY AND CAREFULLY INSTRUCTED ME.4! 

He [Vincent} was not well read but he knew God,*? the Discoverer of 
all literature; he had the Holy Spirit, a true power of judgment.‘ 

I CONFESS THAT WITHIN THE ORDER I HAD NO OTHER TEACHER IN THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE WORD OF GOD EXCEPT YOU [VINCENT]. YOU WERE MY 
MASTER, YOU MY TEACHER, YOU MY GUIDE AND DIRECTOR. WITH HOW 
MUCH SOLIDITY, TRUTH, DISCRETION, AND PRUDENCE DID YOU NOT, BY 
YOUR KINDNESS AND GENTLENESS, INSTRUCT ME, CORRECT ME, TOIL FOR 


35. To “nequibat,” Opera adds “non,” which is obviously out of place here, and 
probably comes from Bernard’s use of “non quibat.” 

36. Bernardine omits the following sentence: “Who departed from him with 
empty hands? If rich, one carried away counsel; if poor, an alms.” 

37. In place of Wadding’s “quae suae sunt,” Opera has the correct “quae sua sunt”; 
ine lens aptly, “mediis curis” where Wadding has “meis curis.” Opera agrees with 

ard. 


_ 38. Here an omission of three sentences in which Bernard further extols Gerard's 
virtues. 

39. Before this list of necessities, Opera inserts “‘verbi causa,” thus agreeing with 
Bernard. Bernardine omits here some of the words spoken by Gerard on the approach 
of his death. : 

40. Opera: “sua ratio”; thus, in Opera this sentence is not addressed to Vincent. 

41. The omission here of a considerable part in which Bernard elaborated the next 
sentence found in Bernardine. 

42. For this passage Opera has: “sed habuit literarum inventorem sensum.” 
Wadding’s rendition (“Deum” for “sensum”) seems more in conformity with the 
immediate context. 

43. The omission of several sentences extolling Gerard’s accomplishments, among 
which we find that “he was easily the master of those who hewed stone, of carpenters, 
farmers, gardeners, cobblers, and weavers.” 
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ME, GIVE ME YOUR CAREFUL ATTENTION, ADVISE ME BEFOREHAND, MAKE 
ME CAUTIOUS AND CIRCUMSPECT: IF ANY ONE OF THESE THINGS WAS 
MINE, IT WAS YOURS, CAME FROM YOU, TOOK ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
FROM YOU. Indeed, I add this without fear of contradiction: you before 
everyone else have been useful to me, useful both in small things and great, 
in public as well as private affairs, interiorly and exteriorly. 

With reason did I depend on him who was my all. While he went 
carefully before me, he had almost left the honor and title of Preacher 
to me alone.*4 

Not without reason then did my soul find support in him through whom 
it could take delight in the Lord and in Sacred Scripture, preach more 
freely, repeat its cause more frequently. REST MORE QUIETLY.* Alas! he 
has been taken away and all these things, my joy and my delight, have 
departed with him.* I will live, in so far as you may call it living, IN OLD 
AGE, in bitterness, in sorrow.47 For the hand of the Lord has touched me.48 
I say it has touched and struck me, not him whom it has summoned to rest. 
I say that in cutting him off from life it has killed me. For no one has ever 
called that person killed, whom God has placed into life.49 

Pour forth, ye tears, for already the floodgates of my poor head are 
opened; and let the fonts of water break forth so that perhaps they may 
suffice to wipe away the dross of sins by which I have merited punishment.>° 
I beg that my mourning be judged by human and virtuous affection, not by 
experience. For every day we see the dead bewail their dead with much weep- 
ing and no result. We find fault, not with emotion, except when it exceeds 
moderation, but with the cause of the emotion. The former is natural, and 
its disturbance is the penalty for sin; but the latter [excessive emotion} 
is vanity, and a sin. And indeed, unless I am mistaken, such people 
bemoan the losses of glory and of the flesh, and the inconveniences 
of the present life; and those who weep thus are to be deplored. Do I 
lament thus? My emotion is similar to theirs, but the cause and intention 
are different. TO BE SURE, MANY WHO WERE PRESENT AT THE FUNERAL 
OF MY BELOVED BROTHER WONDERED AS THEY SAW THE TEARS BURST 
FORTH FROM THE EYES OF MY HEART. I DISSIMULATED BUT THE FIRE HIDDEN 
WITHIN MY HEART SET FIRE TO AND FED ON MY INTERIOR; THE HIDDEN 
FLAME SPREAD BY DEGREES, RAGED MORE SHARPLY, AND FINALLY BURST 


44, Bernardine omits the phrase: “for, he himself did the work. I was accustomed 
to be called abbot, but he surpassed me in solicitude.” Where Wadding has ‘‘Praedica- 
toris,” Opera has “‘provisoris,” following Bernard. But “Praedicatoris” seems prefer- 
able in the Pia Deploratio. 

45. Bernardine omits a sentence here. 

46. The omission of several sentences in the same vein. 

47. Here Bernardine omits several phrases. 

48. Cf. Job 19,21. Neither Bernard nor Bernardine designate this text as being 
from the Book of: Job. 

49. The omission of several sentences in the same trend of thought. 

50. Bernardine omits two sentences together with a reference to Mt. 5, 5. 
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FORTH INTO TEARS. Nothing indeed which is of the world gives me cause 
for complaint. It is really in these things which are of God, faithful help 
and beneficial counsel, that I mourn for him who was taken away. 

I mourn for Vincent since Vincent, my spiritual friend, FOR MORE THAN 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS was my companion IN PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF 
THE WORD OF GOD. My soul had adhered to him, and love had made one 
of our two.>' Since, therefore, we were one heart and one soul, the sword 
which pierced his soul likewise pierced mine, and rending it placed one half 
in heaven, leaving the other half in the mud. I, I am this miserable half 
lying in the mire, cut off from my better half, and it is said to me: “Do you 
weep?” My heart has been torn from me, and they ask me: “Do you grivee?”’ 
I feel it, I feel it though against my will, for my strength is not that of 
stone nor is my flesh hard as metal. I feel it absolutely, and weep, and my 
sorrow is ever before me.>? Indeed, this scourge could not render us in- 
sensible like those of whom it is said: “Thou hast struck them and they 
have not grieved” (Jerem. 5, 3).°3 I confess, I am not insensible to punish- 
ment. I shudder at death, both at my own and at that of my dear ones; and 
Vincent was deat to me, wholly so. Or was he not dear to me, he who was* 
my son by profession, my father by solicitude, MY COMPANION IN TRAVEL- 
LING, MY TEACHER BY OFFICE OF MASTER, MY MOTHER BY LOVE, having an 
equal share in my soul, intimate with me by affection? Such a one has 
left me! 

I feel it; I have been injured, and gravely; pardon me, my Brethren, 
and grieve, my sons, in place of your father. Have pity on me at least you my 
friends.5> I do not censure the judgment OF GoD, by which everyone re- 
ceives what he deserves. VINCENT received the crown which he merited; I, 
the punishment which was owing to me. Because I feel the punishment, 
do I blame the judgment? The latter is wicked, the former human; human, 
I say, and necessarily to be connected with dear ones; either delightfully 
when they are present, or reluctantly when they are absent. Sociable con- 
versation will not be idle especially between friends; and what mutual love 
may have produced in them when they were together is indicated by the 
dread and pain of the separation when they are not together.*® 

In fine I weep, my Vincent, though not over you, yet on your account. 
Hence I am affected entirely, gravely, because I love exceedingly. And let 
no man give me trouble saying:>? You should not have been so affected; 
because the kind Samuel satisfied his affection with regard to the reprobate 


51. The omission of a brief passage in which Bernard had said it was not so much 
the bond of relationship as identity of character and affection which united him to 
Gerard. 

52. Cf. Job 19,21 —a Scriptural text not indicated as such. 

53. The omission of a small passage in which Bernard further justifies the affection 
he felt for Gerard. 

54. Bernard adds here: ‘my brother by blood.” 

55. Cf. Job 19,21—a Scriptural text not designated as such. Bernardine omits 
several sentences here. 

56. Bernardine omits a very large section in which Bernard described the pious 
passing of Gerard, and the great loss sustained by his death. 

57. Cf. Gal. 6,17. This is a Scriptural text not designated as such. 
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king®* as did the pious David concerning his patricide son, not unto the 
injury of faith, above all not as a mockery of God’s judgment: “O Absalom 
my son,” cried the holy David, “my son Absalom” (2 Kgs. 18, 33) — and 
Vincent is more to me than Absalom. The Savior too, looking at the city 
of Jerusalem (Lk. 19, 41) and foreseeing its ruin, wept over it; and may 
I not feel my own present desolation? May I not bewail my recent and 
serious blow? He wept in His compassion, and shall not I weep in my 
suffering? Indeed, Christ did not censure those who wept at the tomb of 
Lazarus nor did He forbid them to weep; rather did He weep with them, 
as it is written: “And Jesus wept” (Jo. 11, 35). For, His tears were wit- 
nesses to nature, not signs of despair. The dead man then soon came forth 
at His command, lest you immediately consider the affection of the mourner 
ane gg | to faith. So, to be sure, neither is our weeping a sign of infidelity, 
ut an indication of our condition. Nor do I weep because wounded, or com- 
plain of the One striking me; but I appeal to compassion; I have enough 
to do to modulate my mourning. And hence my words are full of sorrow 
though not of murmuring.>9 
“Mercy and judgment I will sing unto Thee, O Lord” (Ps. 100, 1). Let 
that mercy sing unto You, which You have given to Your servant Vincent; 
let that judgment sing unto You, which has fallen to our lot; good in the 
one instance, in the other, praiseworthy and just. Or is only the praise of 
goodness FITTING FOR YOU? In addition, also the praise of justice: ‘Thou 
art just, O Lord, and Thy judgment is right” (Ps. 118, 137). You have 
given us Vincent, You have taken him away. Although we mourn his ab- 
sence, we do not forget that he has been given us, and we give You thanks 
that we were worthy to have him. THE LORD GAVE, AND THE LORD HAS 
TAKEN AWAY: AS IT HAS PLEASED THE LORD, SO IS IT DONE. BLESSED BE 
THE NAME OF THE LORDS! FOR EVER AND EVER. AMEN. 


Eric May, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony's Seminary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


58. Cf. 1 Kgs. 15. Bernard and Wadding, but not Opera, give this and the follow- 
ing five Scriptural references. 

59. An omission of several sentences in which Bernard again affirms his submission 
to God's just judgment. 

60. Bernardine omits Bernard’s conclusion in which the latter tells how God took 
Gerard to Himself. 

61. Cf. Job 1,21 —a Scriptural text not designated as such. 





THE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 
Part VI 
[38 CONCLUSIO} 
A Trigesima octava conclusio est: 


Quop Homo Curistus Fuir ALIQUD, 
QUANDO NiniIL Furr HoMo CHRIsTUus. 


Ista conclusio statim patet ex immediate praecedente, quia homo 
Christus fuit aliquid in A instanti; nam homo Christus fuit aliquid ab 
aeterno; ergo homo Christus fuit aliquid in A instanti.! Et tamen in A 
instanti nihil fuit homo Christus, quia in A instanti Filius Dei non fuit 
homo Christus, quia tunc non erat conceptus,? nec aliquid aliud a Filio 
Dei fuit in A instanti homo Christus; ergo nihil in A instanti fuit homo 
Christus. 

Sed contra: Si sic, sequeretur, quod particularis affirmativa sive in- 
definita affirmativa converteretur,! quia ista: homo Christus in A instanti 
fuit aliquid, secundum istam conclusionem non posset converti, quia haec 
est falsa: aliquid fuit in A instanti homo Christus. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo, quod non semper potest par- 
ticularis affirmativa vel indefinita affirmativa converti formaliter et di- 
recte, sed sufficit aliquando, quod convertatur indirecte sive circumlocu- 
tive, et sic est in proposito. Nam ista propositio:'! homo Christus fuit in 
A instanti aliquid, debet sic converti: aliquid fuit in A instanti homo, 
demonstrando illud, quod nunc est homo Christus, vel quod alias fuit 
homo Christus,” sicut posito quod Sortes, qui per viginti annos ante A} 
fuit homo, nunc primo sit albus, ita yy numquam prius fuerat* albus, 
tunc haec est vera: hoc album prius fuit Sortes. Quod probatur sic: iste 


Sortes prius fuit Sortes, iste Sortes est hoc album, ergo hoc album prius 
fuit Sortes ; et tamen haec est falsa: Sortes prius fuit hoc album, quia per 
casum Sortes numquam prius fuit albus; et ideo ista propositio: hoc 
album prius fuit Sortes, debet sic converti: Sortes prius fuit hoc, demon- 
strando istud, quod nunc est album. Et hoc sufficit ad> talium proposi- 
tionum conversionem. Vel secundum aliquos sic: Sortes prius fuit hoc, 
quod nunc est album, de cuius diversitate non curo’ ad praesens. 


[39 CONCLuUsIO} 


A Trigesima nona conclusio est ista: 
Quop Ex NON-SUBSTANTUS POTEST FIERI SUBSTANTIA. 


Quae declaratur sic: Ex accidentibus potest fieri substantia, ergo ex 
non-substantiis potest fieri substantia. Ista consequentia est de se nota, 


38, A: 1. nam.../om. A. C: . annos.../ horas E. 
2. compositus E. . fuit E. 

B: 1. simpliciter add. E. . veritatem et add. E. 

C: 1. Nam.../om.A. . debet converti add. E. 
2. vel... / om. E. . multum quo add. E. 
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et antecedens declaratur: Nam si quis comederet hostias consecratas et 
biberet vinum consecratum et nullis aliis cibariis uteretur,! convenienter 
nutriretur, et per consequens ex tali nutrimento generaretur sanguis et ex 
sanguine caro et alia membra secundum exigentiam rei nutritae. Et 
communis opinio tenet, quod in? hostia consecrata nihil aliud est quam 
corpus Christi et ipsemet Christus et anima Christi et accidentia: quanti- 
tas et albedo sive rubedo, sapor et odor et consimilia accidentia, quae 
ponuntur ibidem existere sine subiecto. Sed clarum est, quod corpus 
Christi non transit in substantiam rei alendae, quia corpus Christi non 
corrumpitur. Et hoc est quod expresse dicit beatus Augustinus in illa 
communi propositione: ‘‘Non tu me mutabis in te sicut cibum carnis tuae, 
sed tu mutaberis in me.”3 Et loquitur in persona Christi. Ergo nec 
anima Christi nec ipsemet Christus transeunt in substantiam rei alendae, 
sicut de se notum est. Relinquitur ergo, quod ista accidentia nutriunt et 
transeunt in substantiam rei alendae; ergo ex accidentibus potest fieri 
substantia.4 

Item: Ex nihilo potest fieri substantia, ergo a multo fortiori ex acci- 
dentibus potest fieri substantia. Consequentia videtur evidens, et ante- 
cedens est fidei, quae ponit Deum creasse ex nihilo mundum. 


[ Obiectiones] 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur, quia oppositum dicit Aristo- 
teles expresse 1° Physicorum,! ubi vult, quod ex non-substantis non? 
potest fieri substantia. 

Item: 2° De Generatione? ubi vult, quod ex eisdem sumus et nutri- 
mur; sed nos non sumus compositi ex accidentibus, quantum ad corpus, 
sed ex elementis et elementatis, ergo ex accidentibus nos non nutrimur 
sed ex elementatis. 

Item: si ex accidentibus potest fieri substantia, sequitur, quod gene- 
ratio posset esse sine subiecto. Falsitas consequentis sufficienter patet 1° 
Physicorum# et 1° De Generatione,> ubi Aristoteles ratione generationis, 
quae non potest fieri sine subiecto, sicut nec aliquis alius motus, necessi- 
tatur ponere materiam primam. Et consequentia patet, quia in tali gene- 
ratione, qua substantia generatur ex accidentibus, non est subiectum, quia 
illud corrumpitur, nec substantia generanda est® subiectum, quia illa non? 
est per totam generationem, nec est ibi aliquid aliud, quod potest poni 
subiectum, sicut de se patet. Relinquitur ergo, quod talis generatio erit 
sine subiecto. 


39, A: 1. et nullis.../om. E. B: . om, A. 
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[Tres opiniones de transsubstantiatione] 


Pro istis et consimilibus argumentis est sciendum, quod in ista ma- 
teria triplex est opinio. 

{14 opinio] Quarum prima ponit in consecratione hostiae, quod 
panis, qui est subiectum accidentium ipsius hostiae, transsubstantiatur! 
in corpus Christi ad istum intellectum, quod talis transsubstantiatio est 
quodammodo transmutatio et conversio panis in corpus Christi, qua 
transsubstantiatione? facta non est ibi panis, sed accidentia, quae prius 
fuerint in pane tamquam in subiecto, postea existunt> sine subiecto. 

{24 opinio} Secunda opinio consimiliter* ponit, quod in con- 
secratione hostiae panis transsubstantiatur in corpus Christi, non quod 
ipse panis aliquo modo convertatur in corpus Christi, vel quod> corpus 
Christi aliquo modo fiat ex pane, quia corpus Christi nullo modo fit, ex 
quo prius secundum se et secundum quamlibet sui partem fuit, sed ad 
istum intellectum, quod talis transsubstantiatio nihil aliud est quam 
panem desinere esse et verum corpus Christi sub accidentibus hostiae 
existere ;° et sic adhuc illa opinio ponit quod accidentia istius hostiae 
consecratae sunt sine subiecto. 

{3 opinio] Tertia opinio adhuc consimiliter ponit, quod panis trans- 
substantiatur in corpus Christi, non quod panis aliquo modo mutetur vel 
convertatur in corpus Christi, sicut opinio prima ponit,’ nec etiam quod 
panis desinat esse, sicut ponit secunda opinio, sed ad istum intellectum, 
quod transsubstantiatio panis in corpus Christi nihil aliud est, quam 
quod corpus Christi virtute verborum sacramentalium secundum se 
totum® et secundum quamlibet sui partem coexistit cuilibet parti panis; 
et tunc secundum istam opinionem accidentia hostiae non existunt sine 
subiecto post consecrationem, sed sunt in pane tamquam in subiecto post 
consecrationem? sicut prius. Et dicunt sic opinantes, quod non est articulus 
fidei credere panem per transsubstantiationem desinere esse, sed! credere, 
quod verum corpus Christi per transsubstantiationem in ista hostia con- 
secrata consistit.!1 Et istam opinionem tangit Magister in quarto Sen- 
tentiarum nec ipsam multum reprobat.!2 Et secundum istam tertiam 
Opinionem omnes apparentiae faciliter solverentur, scilicet nutritio ex 


hostiis consecratis et corruptio hostiae per diuturnitatem temporis, et sic 
de multis aliis. 
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[Ad obiectiones] 


Sed quia ista opinio non communiter tenetur, ideo! ponebatur con- 
clusio secundum secundam opinionem, quae reliquis communior? repu- 
tatur, praecipue a modernis. Et ideo ad primum argumentum in opposi- 
tum dicitur,3 quod Aristoteles 1° Physicorum* loquebatur de factione® 
sive generatione, quae fit secundum communem influentiam naturalem; 
sed talis factio non est illa, qua ex non-substantiis fit substantia, et ideo 
auctoritas Aristotelis in propositio nihil probat. 

Ad secundum patet per idem, quia! secundum communem influ- 
entiam naturalem non nutrimur nisi ex elementis vel elementatis. Et hoc 
est, quod Aristoteles 2° De Generatione intendit. Possibile est tamen, 
quod per influentiam specialem, qua accidentibus influitur per se subsi- 
stere et per consequens vicem substantiae? aliquo modo tenere, nutritio 
substantialis sive ipsius substantiae potest fieri ex non-elementis vel non- 
elementatis. 

Ad tertium dicitur, quod nullum videtur inconveniens generationem 
posse fieri sine subiecto per specialem influentiam consimilem primae 
causae, quali facit existere accidentia sine subiecto, et ideo ex eadem 
radice,! qua unum conceditur, reliquum potest concedi, praecipue cum? 
quorundam valentium quondam fuit opinio nullam necessitatem esse po- 
nendi materiam primam propter generationem naturalium rerum salvan- 


dam, quia dixerunt, quod ad generationem ignis ex aere non plus re- 
quiritur nisi actio ignis in aerem ipsum aerem corrumpendo. Sed de isto 
magis> cessat sermo,‘ quia forte diffuse tangetur in secunda parte istius 
tractatus. Et per istas solutiones alia argumenta contra istam conclusio- 


nem sicut de generatione vermium ex hostia consecrata et consimilia 
consimiliter possunt solvi.> 


[40 CoNCLusIo} 


Quadragesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop Deus HABET DuAs VOLUNTATES ET 
Duos INTELLECTuUS ET Duas SCIENTIAS. 


Ista conclusio declaratur:1 Quia Deus habet voluntatem a qua non 
distinguitur essentialiter utpote voluntatem, quae est ipsemet Deus, et 
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habet voluntatem humanam, quae est? anima Christi; et consimiliter 
habet intellectum, qui est Deus, et intellectum, qui est anima? Christi, 
et scientiam, quae est Deus, et scientiam quae est in* anima Christi 
tamquam accidens in suo subiecto.> Et quia ista omnia quasi sunt princi- 
pia in theologia, et conclusio est theologica,‘ ideo ulterius non probantur. 


[412 CONCLUSIO} 
Quadragesima prima conclusio, quae sequitur ex iam dictis, ponitur ista: 


Quop Deus VULT ALIQUID, QuoD DEus NON VULT, DEus 
INTELLIGIT ALIQUID, QuopD DEus NON INTELLIGIT, DEUs ScIT 
ALIQUID, Quop Deus NON SciT, vEL Quop Deus IGNorAT.! 


Prima particula istius conclusionis declaratur: Quia Deus secundum 
voluntatem, quae est ipsemet Deus, vult aliquid, circa quod non habet 
aliquem actum secundum voluntatem, quae est anima Christi, et vocetur 
illud quod Deus taliter vult? A; tunc Deus vult A et Deus per volunta- 
tem, quae est anima Christi, non vult A, quia secundum illam voluntatem 
reliquum actum habet.3 


Et si dicatur primo, quod! circa omne illud, quod Deus vult per 
voluntatem, quae est Deus, etiam vult per voluntatem, quae est anima 
Christi. 

Secundo posito, quod aliquid tale esset, quod? Deus vellet secundum 
unam voluntatem et non secundum aliam, adhuc illa consequentia non 
valeret: Deus non vult A secundum voluntatem, quae est anima Christi, 
ergo Deus non vult A, quia si sic, sequerentur ista duo contradictoria: 
iste Deus vult A, iste Deus non vult A. 


Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod conclusio intelligenda est de voli- 
tione distincta, et tali volitione Deus per voluntatem, quae est ipsemet 
Deus, vult infinita, quorum quodlibet est distincte volitum a Deo; sed 
certe non quodlibet est distincte volitum ab anima Christi, quia sic 
sequeretur,! quod anima Christi haberet simul? infinitas volitiones dis- 
tinctas et sic esset infinitae virtutis, quod nullus ponit. Ergo ponendum 
est Deum velle aliquid per voluntatem, quae est Deus, quod non vult per 
voluntatem, quae est anima Christi. 


Ad secundum dicitur, quod quamvis non sequatur formaliter:1 Deus 
non vult A per voluntatem, quae est anima Christi, ergo Deus non vult 
A, tamen ad bonum intellectum ponitur conclusio in esse theologice lo- 
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quentium, qui dicunt Deum incepisse, et Deum semper fuisse,2, Deum 
esse mortalem vel saltem fuisse mortalem et ipsum esse et? fuisse im- 
mortalem. Et sic de consimilibus locutionibus, quae omnes, quamvis* 
logice loquendo et stricte> non sint verae, ad intellectum tamen, secun- 
dum quem dicuntur, sunt verissimae, quia ab omnibus sic intelliguntur: 
Deus incepit esse secundum naturam humanam, qui tamen semper fuit 
secundum deitatem; Deus fuit mortalis secundum naturam humanam, 
qui secundum deitatem existit immortalis. 

Et ad consimilem intellectum ponitur prima particula conclusionis, 
scilicet quod Deus vult aliquid secundum voluntatem, quae est Deus, 
quod non vult secundum voluntatem, quae est anima Christi. Reliquae 
duae particulae illius conclusionis consimiliterS possunt probari. 


[424 CoNCLUsIO} 
Quadragesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNICA VOLUNTATE! DEUS VULT OMNE QuoD VULT ET 
INTELLIGIT OMNE QuoD INTELLIGIT ET ScIT OMNE Quon ScIT. 


Ista conclusio statim patet, quia voluntate, quae est ipsemet Deus 
vult et intelligit et scit omne quod scit, quia voluntas et intellectus in 
natura divina non distinguuntur, eo pte nulla est distinctio in Deo 
nisi? distinctio personalis. Et ideo ubicumque non obviat oppositio rela- 
tiva, omnia consimilia de Deo expositorie possunt probari, sic arguendo: 
iste Deus est voluntas divina, iste Deus est intellectus divinus, ergo in- 
tellectus divinus est voluntas divina. Item: iste Deus est voluntas divina, 
iste Deus est scientia divina, ergo scientia divina est voluntas divina. Et 
sic potest argui de omnibus attributis divinis, semper unum expositorie 
de alio concludendo, quia inter ipsa non est? aliqua oppositio relativa, 
aed potest discursum expositorium impedire. Sed secus est de personis 

ivinis; quia si sic argueretur: ista essentia* est Pater, ista essentia est 
Filius, ergo Filius est Pater, non sequeretur, quia contra istum discursum 
obviat oppositio relativa, quae specialiter in ista materia est sufficiens ad 
talem discursum impediendum. 


[43* CONCLUSIO} 
Quadragesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNico AcTU sIVE UNA ET EADEM VOLITIONE! Deus 
VULT OMNE QuopD VULT, INTELLIGIT OMNE Quop INTELLI- 
GIT, ET Sctr OMNE Quop ScIT. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sicut praecedens, quia volitio divina et in- 
tellectio divina et scientia divina sunt una res simplicissima, quae est 
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ipsemet Deus, quia si volitio divina non esset ipsemet Deus,? sed unus 
actus superadditus, rt quod in Deo secundum naturam divinam 
esset accidens aliquando> adveniens et aliquando recedens, et per conse- 
quens Deus mutaretur, quod ab omnibus tam theologis quam philosophis 
reprobatur. 


Verumtamen si fas est dicendum,! quibusdam non videtur quod aliqua 
ratio sit mecessitans ponere Deum non posse mutari, praecipue cum 
omnes theologi ponunt, quod Deus potest recipere aliud a se in unitatem 
suppositi et illud sustentare et postea ad placitum suum illud? dimittere 
sive fuerit substantia sive accidens, sicut patuit diffuse in quibusdam 
conclusionibus superius declatatis. Nec processus Aristotelis 7° Physi- 
corum? ubi accipit, quod omne quod movetur ab alio movetur, sufficiens 
est ad hoc necessitandum, sicut superius fuerat tactum; propter quod 
volunt sic opinantes dicere, quod non argueret maiorem imperfectionem 
in Deo diversitas actionum perfectarum, utpote volitionum, intellectio- 
num, scientiarum et sic de aliis, quam in angelis vel in animabus. Sed 
quia ista opinio est tam contra theologiam quam philosophiam,* ad 
praesens asserere nolo. 

(Sed contra praedictam conclusionem instatur. Si volitio divina esset intel- 
lectio divina et econverso, sequeretur, quod Deus vellet omne illud, quod intelli- 
git. Consequentia videtur evidens: quia omne illud Deus vult, circa quod habet 
actum volitionis, sed omne illud, quod Deus intelligit, circa hoc habet actum 
volitionis; ergo omne illud, quod Deus intelligit, vult, ergo si Deus intelligit 
aliquem peccare, Deus vult illum peccare, quod videtur absurdum. 

Ad illud brevitur dicitur concedendo, quod omnis volitio divina est intellectio 
divina et econverso, et negando illam, quod omne illud Deus vult, circa quod 
habet actum volitionis, qui actus volitionis est actus intellectionis, nec ille actus 
dicitur volitio respectu illius intellecti sed respectu alicuius a Deo voliti. Nec 
etiam istud consequens valet: Ista intellectio est ista volitio, et Deus intelligit A 
ista intellectione, ergo Deus vult A ista intellectione sive ista volitione. 

Et non tantum negandae sunt tales consequentiae in divinis, sed etiam ali- 
quando in creaturis. Quia posito, quod Sortes probabiliter percutiat parietem 
super aliquid fixum, quod Sortes non potest probabiliter movere, tunc ista per- 
cussio probabilis Sortis est iste motus probabilis Sortis, et tamen non sequitur: 
Sortes percutit probabiliter parietem, ergo Sortes movet probabiliter parietem. Et 
consimiliter non sequitur: ista intellectio est ista volitio, et Deus ista intellectione 
intelligit hoc, ergo Deus ista volitione vult hoc, idem penitus demonstrando.) 


[442 CONCLUSIO} 
Quadragesima quarta conclusio est ista: 
Quop IustiTIA DivINA Est MISERICORDIA DIVINA. 


Quae probatur sic: Iste Deus est iustitia divina, iste Deus est miseri- 
cordia divina; ergo iustitia divina est misericordia divina. 
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[45 CONCLUsIO} 
A  Quadragesima quinta conclusio est ista, quae ex iam dicta! sequitur: 


Quipquw Deus FAciT PER IUSTITIAM DIvINAM, FACIT 
PER MISERICORDIAM DIVINAM, ET ECONVERSO. 


Ista conclusio statim patet,? quia idem est iustitia divina et miseri- 
cordia divina. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus vocavit Petrum et con- 
vertebat Paulum per misericordiam divinam, et hoc non fecit per iusti- 
tiam divinam, ergo non omne, quod Deus fecit vel facit per miseri- 
cordiam divinam fecit vel facit per iustitiam divinam. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens. Et antecedens quantum ad primam particulam, scilicet 
quod! Deus convertebat Paulum per misericordiam suam patet per se, et 
quod non convertebat eum per iustitiam suam, declaratur: quia secundum 
iustitiam divinam Paulus meruit damnationem, quia totis viribus nite- 
batur fidem destruere christianam; ergo non secundum iustitiam meruit 
ad fidem? vocari. 


Item: David dicit in Psalmis: Misericordia eius super omnia opera 
eius,> id est opera misericordiae divinae sunt plura quam opera iustitiae 
divinae; ergo non omne illud, quod Deus facit per misericordiam, per 
iustitiam facit. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo, quod Deus vocavit Petrum et 
convertebat Paulum per misericordiam suam, et negando,! quod hoc non 
fecit per iustitiam suam. Et ulterius ad probationem dicitur concedendo, 
quod Paulus secundum iustitiam meruit damnationem et similiter se- 
cundum misericordiam, et istud totum? potest probari semper expositorie 
sic arguendo: secundum istam iustitiam Paulus meruit damnationem; 
ista iustitia est ista misericordia; ergo secundum istam misericordiam 
Paulus meruit damnationem. Item: secundum istam misericordiam Deus 
convertebat Paulum; ista misericordia est ista iustitia; ergo secundum 
istam iustitiam Deus convertebat Paulum. 


Verumtamen sicut magna differentia est inter istas duas proposi- 
tiones: Deus fecit malum et Deus fecit male, ita magna differentia est 
inter istas duas propositiones: Deus per suam ‘misericordiam convertebat 
Paulum et Deus misericorditer convertebat Paulum. Et similiter inter 
istas duas propositiones:3 Deus per iustitiam suam convertebat Paulum 
et Deus iuste convertebat Paulum. Et similiter inter istas: Deus per 
suam misericordiam damnavit Iudam et Deus misericorditer damnavit 
Judam. Quia per istam propositionem: Deus per suam iustitiam con- 
vertebat Paulum, non plus significatur, nisi quod Deus per seipsum, qui 
est sua iustitia convertebat Paulum, et hoc est verum; sed per istam pro- 
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positionem: Deus iuste convertebat Paulum,‘ significatur, quod Deus ex 
meritis ipsius Pauli convertebat Paulum vel quod Deus* ex debito con- 
vertebat Paulum, quarum utraque est falsa.6 Et consimiliter, per istam 
propositionem: Deus misericorditer damnavit Iudam, significatur, quod 
Deus non ex debito vel ex demeritis Iudae? damnavit Iudam. Et per 
istam: Deus iuste damnavit Iudam, significatur, quod Deus ex debito et 
propter demerita ipsius Iudae, damnavit Iudam, quarum prima est falsa 
et secunda est vera. Verumtamen in aliquo sensu potest prima esse 
vera, scilicet quod Deus punivit® Iudam, non tamen ita graviter, sicut 
ipse demeruit. 

Ad secundum dicitur, quod ista propositio: misericordia eius super 
omnia opera eius, debet sic intelligi, quod Deus frequentius agit! cum 
peccatoribus misericorditer quam iuste; vel sic, quod in omnibus operibus 
divinis, quae Deus exercet circa homines, agit misericorditer, quia si 
Deus det eis praemium, plus dat quam merentur, et si Deus eos puniat, 
minus punit quam demerentur, et ita semper misericorditer agit cum eis. 

Et ex his dictis poterit ingeniosus elicere de aliis attributis divinis, 
qualiter de se mutuo verificantur. 


[46+ CoNCLusIo} 


Quadragesima sexta conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus Non Fuilt MIsERIcoRS AB AETERNO. 


Et hoc, supponendo, sicut theologi ponunt, quod Deus ex nihilo 
mundum creavit, et quod misericors connotet aliquid extrinsecum a Deo, 
cui Deus sit misericors atque clemens. 

Ista conclusio statim patet, quia antequam mundus fuit, nihil aliud 
a Deo! fuit, cui Deus misericors fuit, ergo non ab aeterno? fuit 
misericors. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: quidquid est nunc Deus, 
ab aeterno fuit Deus, sed misericors est nunc Deus, ergo misericors 
ab aeterno fuit Deus. 

Item: Ita diu, sicut mundus fuit, Deus fuit misericors; sed omni 
tempore praeterito mundus fuit, ergo omni tempore praeterito Deus 
fuit misericors, ergo Deus ab aeterno fuit misericors. Maior videtur 
elici ex declaratione significationis terminorum conclusionis ; quia ita diu, 
sicut aliquid aliud a Deo fuit, cui Deus potuit ostendere suam miseri- 
cordiam, Deus fuit misericors, et clarum est, quod hoc fuit ita diu, 
sicut mundus fuit. Et minor declaratur, quod scilicet omni praeterito! 
tempore mundus fuit, quia ante mundum nullum tempus fuit, et a 
creatione sive ab initio mundi continue fuit tempus, ergo omni tempore 
praeterito mundus fuit. 
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Item: Si non, ergo aliquo tempore praeterito? mundus non fuit: 
vel ergo aliquo tempore praeterito ante creationem mundi vel aliquo 
tempore praeterito post creationem mundi. Primum dici non potest, quia 
sicut iam dictum est, ante creationem mundi non fuit tempus; ergo non 
aliquo tempore praeterito ante creationem mundi? fuit haec vera‘: 
mundus non fuit. Nec etiam secundum potest dici, quia clarum est, quod 
non aliquo tempore praeterito post creationem mundi mundus non 
fuit, quia> omni tempore praeterito post creationem mundi mundus fuit. 

Item: Deus et summe misericors convertuntur, quia quidquid est 
Deus est summe misericors, et quiquid est summe misericors, est Deus®; 
et consimiliter tales’ verificantur de se conversim tam in propositione de 
praeterito quam de futuro: ergo simpliciter et absolute convertuntur ; sed 
Deus ab aeterno fuit Deus, ergo Deus ab aeterno fuit misericors. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo istam conclusionem, quam! 
argumentum probat, scilicet quod misericors fuit ab aeterno Deus; sed 
ex hoc non sequitur, quod Deus fuit misericors ab aeterno, quia ad 
veritatem primae non plus requiritur, nisi quod aliquid, age nunc est 
misericors, ab aeterno fuit Deus; sed ad veritatem secundae requiritur, 
quod ab aeterno fuit aliquid aliud a Deo, cui Deus exhibuit suam miseri- 
cordiam, vel cui Deus fuit misericors. 

Ad secundum dicitur concedendo, quod omni tempore praeterito 
Deus fuit misericors, et? negando istam consequentiam: ergo ab aeterno 
Deus fuit misericors; quia antecedens nihil aliud significat, nisi quod 
quandocumque? aliquid tempus fuit vel caelum movebatur, cuius motu 
omnes alii motus* sunt vel fuerunt mensurabiles, Deus fuit misericors. 
Sed consequens significat, quod ante initium mundi aliquid aliud a Deo 
fuit, cui Deus misericors fuit, quod secundum suppositionem superius 
positam patet esse falsum. 

Ad? tertium patet per iam dicta, quia conceditur, quod omni tempore 
praeterito Deus fuit misericors. 

Ad quartum dicitur negando, quod Deus et summe misericors sim- 
pliciter et absolute® convertuntur. Et ad probationem dicitur? quod non 
est sufficiens,® quamvis appareat accipi a Porphyrio in fine capituli De 
Propio, quia non sequitur:9 quidquid est homo, est risibile, et econ- 
verso; et quidquid fuit homo, fuit risibile, et econverso; et quidquid erit 
homo, erit risibile, et econverso; ergo homo et risibile convertuntur 
simpliciter et absolute. Nec etiam intendit hoc Porphyrius; sed intendit, 
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quod quandocumque aliqui duo termini sic se habent, quod ab uno 
personaliter sumpto ad reliquum personaliter sumptum est conversio 
simpliciter (?) bona et econverso, tunc convertuntur simpliciter et abso- 
lute, et sic se habent homo et risibile; quia homo non potest esse nisi sit 
risibile, nec causa potuit!® fuisse nisi fuerit risibile.!! Sed sic non est de 
istis duobus terminis: Deus et misericors, quia Deus fuit vel potuit'? 
fuisse, quamvis non fuisset misericors.1> 


[474 CONCLUSIO]} 
Quadragesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop IN ALIQuo INsTANTI Deus FuiT, ANTE Quop INSTANS 
Deus Non Fult.! 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: in instanti creationis mundi Deus fuit, 
et ante illud instans Deus non fuit; ergo in aliquo instanti Deus fuit, 
ante quod instans Deus non fuit. Ista consequentia est de se nota. Et 
prima particula antecedentis patet per se, scilicet quod in instanti crea- 
tionis mundi Deus fuit. Et secunda particula, ista scilicet: ante illud 
instans Deus non fuit, declaratur: Quia per nullum instans ante illud in- 
stans Deus fuit, quia nullum instans ante illud instans fuit,? nec per 
aliquod tempus ante illud instans fuit; ergo ante illud instans Deus 
non fuit, ideo etc. Ista consequentia patet: Quia suppono‘ ad praesens 
sicut grammatica tradit, quod ante, tunc, olim, quando, diu, diutius et 
consimilia sint adverbia temporis, et per consequens, si Deus ante illud 
instans fuit, aliquo tempore vel aliquo instanti ante illud instans® 
fuisset ; ergo ex opposito: si nullo tempore nec aliquo instanti ante illud 
instans Deus® fuit, ante illud instans Deus non fuit. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus aeternaliter fuit, et 
mundus non aeternaliter fuit,| ergo Deus ante mundum fuit, ergo ante 
instans creationis mundi fuit. 

Item, haec est vera: Deus ab aeterno fuit ; tunc quaero: quid sit illud 
aeternum, per quod Deus fuit, scilicet utrum sit Deus vel aliquid aliud 
a Deo. Non videtur, quod sit Deus, quia tunc sic dicendo: Deus ab 
aeterno fuit, vel Deus per aeternum fuit, tantum esset dictu sicut: Deus 
per Deum fuit vel Deus a Deo fuit, quod non videtur verum, quia per 
istas propositiones non denotatur aliqua mensura sive aliqua mensuratio? 
existendi, sed potius quaedam creatio vel processio vel generatio.> Sed 
clarum est, quod quamvis Deus Pater concedatur generasse Deum Filium, 
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et per consequens quodammodo fuisse causa Filii, a nullo tamen con- 
ceditur, quod Deus est vel fuit causa Dei, quia Deus penitus nullam 
causam habet. Relinquitur ergo, quod illud aeternum sit aliquid aliud 
a Deo, quod est mensura existentiae divinae; et cum in omni mensura 
non indivisibili sit prius et posterius, videtur, quod in aeternitate fuerit 
prius et posterius, et per consequens ante et post;4 ergo si Deus ab 
aeterno fuit, vere et convenienter potest dici, quod Deus ante instans 
creationis mundi fuit, quamvis ante instans creationis nullum fuit 
tempus. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur breviter negando istam consequentiam: 
Deus aeternaliter fuit, et mundus non aeternaliter fuit, ergo ante mun- 
dum Deus fuit. Et hoc semper supponendo cum grammatica, sicut dic- 
tum est, quod ante et post et caetera sint adverbia temporis. 

Ad secundum dicitur, quod catholice loquendo nihil aliud a Deo 
fuit aeternaliter, quia fides tenet, quod omne quod est vel fuit, sit vel 
fuit creator vel creatura, et quod nulla creatura aeternaliter fuit et per 
consequens aeternitas non est aliquid aliud a Deo. Nec etiam con- 
cedendum est proprie loquendo, quod sit ipsemet Deus, quia Deus non! 
est mensura nec mensuratum, cum ipse sit? ens infinitum. Ideo omnes 
istae propositiones: Deus ab aeterno fuit, Deus in aeternum erit, Deus 
aeternaliter fuit, Deus aeternaliter erit,3 stant loco istarum: Deus non 
habuit causam suae existentiae vel initium, Deus erit et non habebit 


causam corruptivam sui‘ vel finem suae existentiae. Et ita proprie lo- 
quendo, in aeternitate non est prius nec posterius, ante, post vel retro. 
Et ideo quamvis condedatur secundum intellectum iam positum, quod 
Deus aeternaliter fuit, non tamen propter hoc oportet concedere de 
virtute sermonis, quod Deus ante creationem mundi fuit, vel quod 
Deus ante mundum fuit. 


[48* CONCLUusIO} 
Quadragesima octava conclusio est ista:1 
Quop Deus IN ALIQUO INSTANTI INCEPIT Esse. 


Et hoc praesupponendo communes? expositiones istorum verborum 
“incipit’” et “‘desinit” et suorum oppositorum iam communiter usitatas. 
Quae declaratur sic: Deus in instanti creationis mundi fuit, et ante 
illud instans non fuit ;> ergo in illo instanti incepit esse. Ista consequentia 
patet, quia arguitur ab‘ exponentibus ad expositum. Et antecedens> 
patet per proximam conclusionem. 
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Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus! incepit esse, ergo 
habuit causam sui esse, quia si non, tunc non maiori ratione in illo in- 
stanti incepit esse, quam in alio instanti, ergo Deus habuit causam, quod 
est falsum et superius negatum. 

Ad illud dicitur negando istam consequentiam: Deus! incepit esse; 
ergo Deus habuit causam sui esse. Et ulterius ad probationem dicitur 
negando: quod si non,? tunc non maiori ratione in illo instanti incepit 
esse quam in alio. Et causa est, quia illud instans fuit primum instans, 
et ante illud instans non fuit tempus vel instans, in quo Deus fuit, et 
ideo in illo instanti incepit esse. 


[494 CoNCLusIO} 
Quadragesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop Deus DESINET ESssE 


Et hoc supponendo cum theologia, quae ponit, quod aliquando 
caelum non movebitur, scilicet post diem iudicii, quia! ulterius non 
erit generatio vel corruptio. Tunc capiatur? instans terminans motum 
caeli, quod vocetur A; tunc sic: In A instanti Deus erit, et immediate 
post A instans Deus? non erit, ergo in A instanti Deus desinet esse. Ista 
consequentia patet: quia arguitur ab‘ exponentibus ad expositum.° 
Et secunda particula antecedentis etiam de se® patet, quia sicut prae- 


suppositum fuit, quod ante sit adverbium temporis, ita suppono nunc, 
quod post, uniformiter loquendo, sit adverbium temporis. Unde sicut’ 
ista convertuntur: hoc fuit ante, ergo fuit in aliquo tempore vel in 
aliquo instanti ante, consimiliter convertuntur® istae: hoc? erit post 
hoc instans, ergo!° erit in aliquo instanti vel in aliquo tempore post 
hoc instans. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus desinet esse, ergo Deus 
corrumpetur. 

Item: A erit post diem iudicii et postquam motus caeli cessaverit; 
ergo Deus erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit,! ergo in A instanti 
non desinet esse. Consequentia videtur evidens. Et antecedens declara- 
tur: quia hoc caelum erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit, hoc caelum 
est A, ergo A erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit. Iste discursus, ut 
suppono, est bonus in A, et praemissae erunt verae in A; ergo conclusio 
erit vera in A. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur negando consequentiam: quia ad hoc, 
quod Deus in A desinat esse, sufficit quod per nullum tempus vel in- 
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stans fuerit post A, et quod erit in A; et hoc non! potest mensurari 
propter hoc, quod nullum tempus vel instans erit post A. 

Ad secundum dicitur negando, quod Deus erit, postquam motus 
caeli cessaverit esse, et causa est, quia nullum tempus erit, postquam 
motus caeli cessaverit esse. Et similiter universaliter (?) negatur, quod A 
erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit esse; et? causa superius dicebatur, 
scilicet quod post motum caeli nullum tempus vel instans erit, ergo 
postea nihil erit.3 


{50* CONCLUSIO} 
Quinquagesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop In A INsTANTI Erir HAEC VERA: St TUNC FUERIT, 
Deus NON ERIT. 


Quae probatur sic, et ponatur! gratia exempli, quod nunc sit A 
instans, tunc sic: Deus non erit in tempore praeterito, nec etiam Deus 
erit in isto instanti praesenti, sicut de se notum est, nec Deus erit in 
tempore vel instanti futuro; ergo Deus non erit. Et tertia particula 
antecedentis patet: quia post hoc instans praesens nullum erit tempus 
vel instans, ut suppono. 

Item: Hoc verbum “erit’’ est verbum futuri temporis, ergo si nullum 


futurum tempus erit, de nullo verificabitur. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus est perpetuus, ergo 
Deus post hoc instans potest esse, ergo Deus post hoc instans erit. 
Prima consequentia videtur de se evidens, et secunda consequentia elici- 
tur ab Aristotele 2° Perihermenias et 1° Caeli? ubi vult, quod in 
perpetuis non differt esse et posse. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo, quod Deus est perpetuus, quia 
ad veritatem istius non plus requiritur quam Deus est et numquam 
habuit causam suae existentiae mec umquam habebit causam suae cor- 
ruptionis, quia mumquam corrumpetur. Et ulterius conceditur, quod 
Deus potest esse post A instans, quia Deus posset facere ulterius caelum 
moveri et tempus! esse post A instans. Et ulterius negatur consequentia: 
ergo Deus erit post A instans. Et ulterius ad illam propositionem Aristo- 
telis dicitur dupliciter: Primo quod Aristoteles supponit, quod motus 
caeli non posset cessare, et per consequens, quod tempus non posset 
cessare,? cuius oppositum in praesenti supponitur. Et secundo dicitur 
et melius, quod Aristoteles vult intelligere, quod si aliqua sint, quae 
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perpetue fuerunt et perpetue erunt, non prius fuit de eis verificabile> 
posse esse esse.4 Et ideo quia Deus est perpetuus, non prius fuit 
verificabile de eo vel de suo nomine (in propositione de actu exercito)> 
posse esse quam esse, et non fuit prius ista verificabilis® sive vera: Deus 
potest esse, quam ista: Deus est. Nec aliud vult Aristoteles intelligere 
per istam propositionem: in perpetuis non differt esse et posse, quia 
in talibus potentia essendi non praecedit actum essendi etc. 


[512 CoNcLusio} 
Quinquagesima prima conclusio est ista: 
Quop ANTEQUAM Deus Fulrt, Deus Porulsset Fulsse.! 


Quae declaratur sic: Ante instans creationis mundi Deus potuit 
fuisse,? et ante instans creationis mundi Deus non fuit; ergo antequam 
Deus fuit, Deus potuit fuisse. Ista consequentia videtur evidens et 
ptima pars antecedentis, scilicet quod ante imstans creationis mundi 
Deus potuit fuisse, quia ante illud instans Deus potuit creasse mundum 
et post, sicut omnes theologi tenent; et secunda pars antecedentis* 
patet ex iam dictis in conclusione proxima praecedenti, quia sicut Deus 
post A> non erit, ita ante instans creationis mundi non fuit. (Patet 
etiam 47 conclusione. )° 


[52 CONCLUsSIO} 
Quinquagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop PostQquaM Deus Non Eri, Deus Porerir Esse. 


Et declaratur similiter sicut praecedens: * Deus post A instans 
c 


non erit, sicut patet per quinquagesimam! conclusionem, et post A instans 
Deus poterit esse, quia Deus non necessitatur facere tempus cessare? 
in A instanti, sed libere hoc faciet; ergo Deus potest facere post A 


instans tempus esse; ergo Deus post A instans potest esse; ergo Deus 
postquam non erit, poterit esse. 


[53* CoNCLusIo} 
Quinquagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop DanpumM Est ULTIMuM INsTANS REI 
PERMANENTIS IN ESSE. 


Ista conclusio statim patet: quia in A instanti Deus erit, et post A 
instans Deus non erit, ergo A instans erit ultimum instans existentiae 
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divinae, et Deus est res! permanens; ergo dandum est ultimum instans 
rei permanentis in esse. 
Sed contra hoc videtur, quod sit Aristoteles? 8° physicorum, ubi 
elicitur, quod non sit dandum ultimum instans rei permanentis in esse. 
Ad illud breviter dicitur, quod Aristoteles ibidem intelligit de rebus 
permanentibus, quae desinunt esse per corruptionem et habent causam?> 
suae corruptionis, quod in proposito non habet locum. 


[54* CoNcLusio} 
Quinquagesima quarta conclusio est ista, quae ex iam dictis sequitur: 


Quop Atiqua Res Incepir EssE ET DESINET EssE, QUAE 
Est INGENERABILIS ET INCORRUPTIBILIS, ITA QuoD NON 
Potutr! GENERARI NEC ETIAM POTEST CORRUMPI. 


Ista conclusio patet: quia Deus incepit esse, sicut patet per 489 
conclusionem, et Deus desinet esse, sicut patet per 49°™; et tamen 
Deus non potuit generari,? quia non potuit habere causam, cum ipsemet 
sit simpliciter prima causa;> nec potest corrumpi, quia mec a se mec ab 
alio: quod non a se, patet, quia ipse est tantae potentiae ad resistendum 
sicut ad agendum, nec ab alio, quia est maioris potentiae quam aliquid 
aliud ad ipso. Patet ergo conclusio, scilicet quod aliquid incepit esse etc. 

Et si dicatur, quod Deus corrumpebatur, quia moriebatur — Ad 
hoc dicitur concedendo, quod corrumpebatur secundum naturam hu- 
manam, et ideo hoc verum est in alio sensu, quam hic loquimur, quia 
conclusio intendit dicere, quod Deus secundum divinam essentiam 
non potest corrumpi. 


[Nota de sensu praecedentium octo conclusionum]} 


Hic est signanter! notandum, quod octo praedictae conclusiones 
immediate praecedentes potius sunt inter ludicra quam seriosa,? et ideo 
tantummodo causa exercitii dicebantur. Quapropter si cui placeat aliter 
respondere,> potest negare tales consequentias: Deus fuit ante hoc 
instans; ergo Deus fuit in aliquo tempore vel in aliquo instanti ante 
hoc instans;# Deus erit post hoc instans, ergo Deus in aliquo tempore 
vel in aliquo instanti erit post hoc instans, et sic de consimilibus; quia 
ante et post, fuit et erit et consimilia verba> et adverbia, quae dicuntur 
praeteriti temporis vel futuri, frequenter accipiuntur ab auctoribus 
praecipue® theologicis ampliative,? ita quod non semper significent 
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vel connotent tempus® praeteritum vel futurum; sed ideo dicuntur verba 
vel adverbia temporis praeteriti vel futuri, quia si aliquid tempus prae- 
teritum® fuisset, praeteritum,!° vel quia si! aliquid tempus futurum esset, 
futurum ipsum statim sine nova impositione significarent vel connota- 
rent.12 Et ideo ad veritatem istius: Deus fuit ante hoc instans, sive ad 
veritatem istius: Deus fuit, non requiritur, quod aliquid tempus fuit vel 
quod aliquid instans fuit ante hoc instans,!3 sed sufficit, quod aliquid 
tempus vel instans potuisset fuisse ante hoc instans, in quo Deus potuisset 
fuisse, quod quidem tempus vel instans si fuisset,‘4 hoc adverbium 
ante et hoc verbum fuit sine nova impositione statim significassent vel 
connotassent. Et similiter proportionabiliter!> dicendum est de ista pro- 
positione de futuro: Deus erit post hoc instans. 


[55* CoNCLusIO} 
Quinquagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNA EssENTIA SIMPLICISSIMA ET PENITUS INDIVISIBILIS! 
Est TRES PERSONAE REALITER DISTINCTAE. 


Ista conclusio? nulla ratione naturali aliquo modo poterit> persuaderi, 
sed sola catholica fide tenetur tamquam illa, quae exsuperat omnem 
sensum, omnem intellectum humanum et omnem penitus rationem. 
Sola igitur fide infusa tenetur, sicut satis manifeste elicitur Extra De 
Summa Trinitate Et Fide Catholica.4 


[ Obiectiones} 


Sed contra istam conclusionem multipliciter instatur: 

{1} Primo sic: Ista essentia divina est Pater in divinis; ista eadem 
essentia divina est Filius in divinis; ergo Filius in divinis est Pater in 
divinis. Iste discursus patet, quia est expositorius et per consequens 
manifestus tamquam non indigens aliquo modo ipsum probari! maiori 
evidentia et apparentia regulante, quia medio existente hoc aliquid 
necesse est extrema coniungi. 

Item: Ex opposito conclusionis cum minore, quae prius, sequitur 
Oppositum maioris sic arguendo: Nullus Filius in divinis est Pater in 
divinis; haec essentia est Filius in divinis; ergo haec essentia non est 
Pater in divinis. Iste discursus patet, quia in quarto primae.? Verumta- 
men iste secundus discursus adducitur ex superabundanti gratia exempli, 
non tamquam probativus primi, quia primus per nullum discursum 
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evidentiorem vel magis apparentem potest probari.3 Maior et minor 
praedicti discursus eliciunturt ex conclusione, quae ponit, quod essentia 
divina sit tam coniunctim quam divisim tres personae in divinis. 

{2} Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod una et eadem res numero gene- 
raret seipsam (consequens est falsum, ergo etc.).> Falsitas ei hg 
patet tam per philosophos quam theologos, qui omnes® concordant in 
hoc, quod impossibile est aliquam rem seipsam generare. Et consequentia 
declaratur: Iste Pater in divinis generat Filium in divinis; iste Pater 
in divinis est ista essentia divina; ergo ista essentia divina generat 
Filius in divinis est haec essentia divina; ergo haec essentia divina gene- 
ratur; ergo ista essentia generat et generatur;8 et non ab alia generatur? 
quam a semetipsa; ergo ipsamet!® generat se ipsam. 

{3} Item: Istae tres personae sunt tres res; et istae tres personae 
sunt ista essentia; ergo ista essentia est tres res. Et ultra: ergo ista 
essentia est tria entia, quia ens et res convertuntur tamquam transcen- 
dentia. Et ultra: Ergo ista essentia est tres essentiae, quia sicut ens est 
transcendens, ita essentia, quia omne ens est essentia et omnis essentia 
est ens. 

[4] Item: Si sic, tumc sequeretur, quod essentia divina esset filius 
Beatae Virginis, et quod Pater in divinis esset filius Beatae Virginis.1! 
Falsitas primi consequentis patet per theologos, qui ponunt, quod essentia 
divina non generatur nec umquam generabatur. Et falsitas secundi 
consequentis patet per omnes!? theologos, qui ponunt, quod solus Filius in 
divinis assumpsit naturam humanam ex Virgine Maria, et non Pater 
vel Spiritus Sanctus.13 Et consequentia declaratur: Quia iste Filius in 
divinis est filius Beatae Virginis; iste Filius in divinis!4 est haec essentia 
divina; ergo haec essentia divina est filius Beatae Virginis. Et ultra:1> 
haec essentia divina est filius Beatae Virginis; haec essentia divina'® 
est Pater in divinis: ergo Pater in divinis est filius Beatae Virginis. 

{5} Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod plures essent dii, quod est contra 
primum praeceptum!7 et secundam conclusionem. Et consequentia decla- 
ratur, quia haec est vera: Deus est filius Beatae Virginis, et haec simi- 
liter est vera: Deus non est filius Beatae Virginis, quia pari ratione qua 
prima est vera pro Filio in divinis, secunda est vera pro Patre in divinis 
et pro Spiritu Sancto, et clarum est quod non possunt verificari pro 
uno et eodem Deo, ergo verificantur pro diversis diis; ergo plures sunt 
dii. Et quod non possunt verificari pro uno deo, patet, quia statim se- 
quitur contradictio, scilicet quod iste Deus sit filius Beatae Virginis, et 
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} 0m iste Deus non sit filius Beatae Virginis demonstrando eundem 
eum numero.!8 

{6} Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod contradictoria sibi invicem con- 
tradicentia respectu sedans significati essent simul vera. Falsitas con- 
sequentis patet tam in Philosophia quam in Theologia et per omnes 
ratione aliqua utentes, quia nullus intellectis terminis potest consequenti 
assentire. Et!9 consequentia declaratur: quia?° capio istas duas propo- 
sitiones: hoc est Pater, et: hoc non est Pater, quarum prima vocetur A, 
et secunda B, et per subiectum ipsius A demonstrando essentiam divi- 
nam, et per subiectum ipsius B Filium in divinis, tunc sic: A et B sunt 
simul vera, et A et B sunt contradictoria,?! ergo duo contradictoria?? 
sunt simul vera. Maior istius patet: nam A est verum, quia essentia 
divina est Pater, et B est verum, quia Filius non est Pater; et minor 
patet, quia A et B sunt suae propositiones singulares, quarum subiecta 
praecise idem demonstrant: una est mere affirmativa, alia mere?3 nega- 
tiva; ergo sunt contradictoria sibi invicem contradicentia; ergo etc. 

Contra istam conclusionem alia quasi infinita possunt adduci, quibus 
uniformiter sicut istis poterit responderi. 


[Ad obiectiones} 


{Ad 1™} Ad primum ergo istorum dicitur negando discursum; quia 
quamvis multis appareat in materia naturali et in materia creata, non 
tamen tenet in materia increata et praecipue! in propositionibus sive 
terminis divinae Trinitatis. Unde quia Aristoteles non invenit aliquos 


alios terminos vel aliquam aliam materiam, in quibus non tenuerit iste 
discursus, nec ad istam materiam sanctae Trinitatis potuit devenire, ideo 
generaliter posuit sine aliqua exceptione in omnibus? praedictum discur- 
sum valere. Sed post tempus Aristotelis> sancta Trinitate divinitus reve- 
lata a summis doctoribus theologicis inventum est praedictum discursum 
instantiam pati, quia inveniuntur termini, in quibus non tenet,‘ utpote 
termini> divinae essentiae et Trinitatis. 

Et ulterius dicitur ad° secundum discursum sicut ad primum: Qua- 
propter theologi corrigentes Aristotelem resolvunt conclusionem sic argu- 
endo: Haec essentia divina est Pater in divinis; haec essentia divina est 
Filius in divinis; ergo aliquid quod est Filius in divinis, est Pater in di- 
vinis. Et tunc sic arguatur ex opposito conclusionis, erit maior falsa, ista 
scilicet: nihil quod est Filius in divinis, est Pater in divinis. 

[Ad 2™] Ad secundum dicitur dupliciter: Uno modo distinguendo 
hoc consequens:! idem generat seipsum, quia idem generare seipsum 
potest intelligi dupliciter, scilicet? vel secundum idem suppositum vel 
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secundum diversa supposita. Primo modo impossibile est, et sic negant 
theologi et philosophi. Sed secundo modo potest quodammodo susti- 
neri, scilicet quod} idem secundum unum suppositum generat et secun- 
dum aliud generatur, sicut* essentia divina secundum Patrem generat 
et secundum Filium generatur et secundum Spiritum Sanctum ab utroque 
spiratur sive procedit. Et tunc nihil aliud resultat, nisi quod Pater, 
qui est essentia, generat, et Filius, qui est essentia, generatur. Et sic 
intelligunt auctores, si quando ponant,> quod essentia generat et gene- 
ratur. Secundo modo citar negando simpliciter’ consequentiam.® Et 
ad probationem dicitur negando discursum sicut prius. Sed si discursus 
debeat valere, oportet conclusionem resolvi per hunc modum: Iste Pater 
in divinis generat Filium in divinis; iste Pater in divinis est haec essentia 
divina; ergo aliquis qui est essentia divina, generat Filium in divinis. 

Pro quo signanter est notandum, quod quando subiectum conclu- 
sionis in ista materia? est terminus personalis, debet resolvi genere 
masculino, et quando est essentialis, in genere neutro,® sicut patet in 
resolutionibus statim dictis, quarum prima fiebat genere neutro et se- 
cunda genere masculino. 

[Ad 3”]} Ad tertium dicitur, quod proprie loquendo, sicut ad istam 
materiam pertinet, maior! negatur, ista scilicet: istae tres personae sunt 
tres res, quia sicut istae tres personae sunt una essentia et non tres essen- 
tiae, ita sunt una res et non tres res, et unum ens et non tria entia. 
Verumtamen improprie loquendo ad sanum intellectum posset concedi 
in isto sensu (scilicet secundum) :? Istae tres personae sunt tres, quarum 
quaelibet est res. Et ideo si in aliquo auctore inveniatur,> pie taliter 
accipi debet. 

{Ad 4} Ad quartum dicitur, quod proprie loquendo sicut ista ne- 
gatur: essentia generatur, ita megatur ista: essentia est filius Beatae 
Virginis, Deus est filius Beatae Virginis, Beata Virgo generavit Deum, 
et sic de consimilibus. Verumtamen pie loquendo et ad bonum intellec- 
tum, istae propositiones conceduntur, videlicet sensu tali: aliquis qui 
est essentia, est filius Beatae Virginis, aliquis qui est Deus, est filius 
Beatae Virginis; Beata Virgo generavit aliquem, qui est Deus, et sic de 
consimilibus.! Et sic debent conclusiones syllogismorum expositoriorum 
resolvi. Et per hoc patet, quid sit dicendum ad totum residuum argumenti. 

{Ad 5} Ad quintum patet! per idem, quia conceditur, quod aliquis, 
qui est Deus, est filius Beatae Virginis, et aliquis, qui est Deus, non est 
filius Beatae Virginis,2 sed ex hoc non sequitur, quod sint plures dii 
(sed quod plures sunt personae) .3 


{Ad 6} Ad sextum dicitur concedendo istam consequentiam! tali 
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casu posito: hoc? est Pater, et negando istam: hoc non est Pater. Quia 
sicut plane habetur extra De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica, Damna- 
mus, in fine, ubi vult, quod Pater est alius a Filio et Filius est alius 
a Patre,3 non tamen aliud. Ex quo colligitur,4 quod neutraliter non potest 
exprimi de subiecto> personarum, sed masculine tantummode vel femi- 
nine, et ideo negatur ipsa minor, in qua subiectum neutraliter demon- 
strat Filium in divinis. 

Item: quando sic dicitur: hoc non est Pater, demonstrando ipsum 
Filium in Tivinis, quaero quid sit substantivum huius adjectiviS “hoc”: 
non potest dici, quod Filius vel quod persona, quae est Filius, quia sic 
esset omnino incongrua, et per consequens mec secundum aliquos’ 
vera nec falsa; si vero suum substantivum sit iste terminus ens vel iste 
terminus aliquid vel quodcumque aliud, quod poterit imaginari generis 
neutri, tunc clarum est, quod propositio est falsa, sicut haec est falsa, 

_ sive demonstretur essentia sive persona:® hoc ens non est Pater; quia 
sicut haec est vera: omnis essentia divina est Pater, et ista similiter: 
er est essentia divina, est Pater, ita haec est vera: omne® ens in 

ivinis est Pater (similiter haec: quidquid est ens in divinis, est Pater) .1° 


Sed quamvis ista solutio secundum principia fidei sufficiat aliquo 
modo verbis argumenti,!! non tamen, ut videtur, difficultati,12 quod 
patet faciendo argumentum sive demonstrationem per genus femineum 
sic arguendo: Haec est Pater, demonstrando essentiam divinam, haec 
non est Pater, demonstrando personam divinam, quae est Filius; clarum 
est, quod utrobique idem simpliciter!3 demonstratur; ergo ista sunt duo 
contradictoria sibi invicem contradicentia, et ista sunt simul vera, sicut!4 
notum est, ergo stabit difficultas pristina non soluta. 

(Item: Optime potest dici, quod substantivum huius adiectivi “hoc” 
est iste terminus suppositum, sic quod in minori demonstretur suppo- 
situm divinum, quod est Filius, sicut patet per iam dicta, ergo solutio 
non valet.) 15 

Propter quod aliter dicendum'* ad argumentum, quod quamvis in 
istis duabus propositionibus idem numero demonstretur, non tamen 
idem convertibiliter, quia quamvis essentia divina sit eadem Filio divino, 
non!” tamen est alicui alteri per se!® a Filio non eadem, quod requiritur!? 
ad hoc, quod essentia divina esset convertibiliter eadem Filio in divinis. 
Et hoc est in illa materia singulare. Et ideo negatur, quamvis utrobique 
idem demonstretur, quod sunt contradictoria sibi invicem contradi- 
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centia, quia non idem convertibiliter demonstratur, quod ad veram 
requiritur contradictionem. 


[562 CoNCLusIO} 
Quinquagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop NuLtus Discursus, QUEM ARISTOTELES VEL ALIQUIS 
ANTIQUORUM! PosuiT, EsT FORMALIS. 


Ista statim patet:? Nullus discursus est formalis, cui poterunt in- 
veniri termini, in quibus ratio, id est, in quibus> praemissae similis 
discursus‘ sunt verae et conclusio falsa; sed omnis discursus ab Aristotele 
positus est huiusmodi; ergo nullus discursus ab Aristotele positus est for- 
malis. Maior elicitur ab Aristotele 1° Priorum. Et minor patet per dicta 
proxime praecidentis conclusionis, ubi manifeste ex principiis fidei 
declarabatur discursum expositorium non valere in aliquibus terminis, 
quia non sequitur: Haec essentia est Pater, haec essentia est Filius, 
ergo Filius est Pater. Item: non sequitur: omnis essentia divina est Pater, 
omnis Filius in divinis est essentia divina, ergo omnis Filius in divinis 
est Pater. Quia istorum discursuum praemissae secundum catholicam 
fidem sunt verae et conclusio penitus falsa et tamquam haeretica ab 
omnibus fidelibus refutanda. Et tamen primus sicut de se patet est 
expositorius, et secundus in primo primae manifestissime regulatus, qui 
ab Aristotele et ab omnibus philosophis mundi ponuntur> formalissimi 
et manifestissimi® et simpliciter primi, utpote qui per nullum discursum 
evidentiorem poterunt? aliquo modo probari. 


[574 CoNCLusIo} 
Quinquagesima conclusio est ista: 


‘Quop ALIQuoD SUPPOSITUM IN DiviNis Est ALIUD SuPPosI- 
TUM A FILIo IN DIVINIS, QUOD TAMEN Non Est ALIUD A 
Fitio In Divinis. 


Quae declaratur sic: Pater in divinis est aliud suppositum a Filio 
in divinis; et Pater in divinis non est aliud a Filio in divinis; ergo 
aliquod suppositum divinum est aliud suppositum a Filio in divinis, 
quod tamen non est aliud a Filio in divinis. Ista consequentia videtur 
evidens; et prima particula antecedentis,! scilicet quod Pater in divinis 
sit aliud suppositum a Filio in divinis, catholica fide tenetur, quia Pater 
est suppositum, et non est suppositum, quod est Filius, ergo est aliud 
suppositum a Filio.2 Et secunda particula antecedentis, scilicet quod 
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Pater non est aliud a Filio, patet per Decretalem superius allegatam, 
qua dicitur, quod Pater est alius a Filio, aliud quidem nullo modo.> 


[58 CoNCLusIO} 


uinquagesima conclusio, quae quasi corrolarie! sequitur ex iam di 
quagesima |  F seq 
poterit poni talis:2 

Quop IN ALIQUIBUS TERMINIS AB INFERIORI AD SUPERIUS 


AFFIRMATIVE SINE DISTRIBUTIONE? CONSEQUENTIA PENITUS 
NIHIL VALET. 


Quia sicut ex iam dictis patet, haec est vera: Pater est aliud supposi- 
tum a Filio, et tamen non sequitur: ergo Pater est aliud a Filio, quia‘ 
antecedens est verum, et consequens falsum, cum> tamen ab inferiori 
ad superius etc. arguitur. Item non sequitur: Pater in divinis generat, 
ergo Deus generat; Filius in divinis generatur, ergo essentia divina gene- 
ratur; Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio procedit sive spiratur, ergo Deus 
spiratur vel a Patre et Filio procedit. In quibus tamen omnibus ab 
inferiori ad superius arguitur affirmative sine aliqua distributione. 


[592 CoNcLusio} 
Quinquagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop IN OMNI MATERIA VALET ALiQuis Discursus FoRMA- 
LITER,! Qui AB ALIQUO PHILOSOPHORUM ANTIQUORUM PONE- 
BATUR, UTPOTE Discursus Exposirorius ET DiIscURSUS IN 
Mopo ET FiGURA REGULATUS, QUORUM CONCLUSIONES VEL 
CONSEQUENTIAE MASCULINE VEL NEUTRALITER RESOLVUNTUR. 


Cuiusmodi sunt tales discursus: Iste Pater in divinis generat, iste 
Pater in divinis est essentia divina, ergo aliquis qui est essentia divina, 
generat. Sed non sequitur: ergo aliquid, quod est essentia divina, gene- 
rat, quia illud aliquid vel esset Filius vel aliud a Filio, et neutrum po- 
test dari sicut ex praedictis? planius patet. Consimiliter sequitur: omnis 
essentia divina est Pater, Filius est essentia divina,? ergo aliquid, quod est 
Filius, est Pater, et non* aliquis qui est Filius.> (Consimiliter sequitur: 
haec essentia divina est Pater, haec essentia divina est Filius, ergo aliquid 
quod est Filius est Pater, et non aliquis qui est Filius.) 6 

Pro quo est specialiter notandum, sicut superius tangebatur, quod 
quandocumque subiectum conclusionis secundum discursum naturalem, id 
est naturaliter a philosophis antiquis inventum, est! terminus personalis, 
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debet resolvi conclusio genere neutro, et quando? essentialis sive terminus 
tribus personis communis, genere masculino vel feminino. Verbi gratia, 
sicut? sic arguendo: Iste Pater in divinis generat, iste Pater in divinis 
est essentia divina, secundum discursum naturaliter inventum subiectum 
conclusionis debet esse terminus essentialis, qui est terminus communis 
tribus personis sic concludendo: ergo essentia divina generat, quod nullo 
modo sequitur, sicut superius declarabatur. Sed optime sequitur resolvendo 
conclusionem masculine sic concludendo: ergo aliquis, qui est essentia 
divina, generat, vel feminine sic: ergo aliqua persona, quae est essentia 
divina, generat.4 Patet ergo, quomodo fit resolutio, quando subiectum 
conclusionis secundum discursum naturalem deberet esse terminus tribus 
personis communis. 


Item si sic arguatur:> haec essentia divina est Pater in divinis, haec 
essentia divina est Filius in divinis, clarum est, quod ad istas praemissas 
secundum discursum naturalem sequitur ista conclusio: ergo Filius in 
divinis est Pater in divinis, quod ab omnibus fidelibus est firmiter ne- 
gandum. Cum ergo subiectum conclusionis debet esse terminus per- 
sonalis secundum discursum naturalem, fiat resolutio neutralis et optimus 
fiet discursus sic arguendo: ista essentia divina est Pater in divinis, ista 
essentia divina est Filius in divinis, ergo aliquid, quod est Filius in 
divinis, est Pater in divinis. 

Ex quibus omnibus plane sequitur, quod nullus discursus naturalis, 
id est? naturaliter inventus, est formalis, sed aliquis discursus super- 
naturaliter inventus est formalis. 


[604 CONCLUSIO} 


Sexagesima conclusio est ista: 


QuoD QUILIBET CATHOLICUS ET FIDELIS CHRISTIANUS FIRMITER 


CrepiT ILLuD,! Cul NULLO Mopo PoresT EX PuRIs NATURALI- 
BUS ASSENTIRE. 


Quae declaratur sic: Quilibet fidelis christianus, saltem habitualiter, 
implicite vel explicite credit, quod Pater in divinis non est Filius in 
divinis, et quod quidgquid? est Pater in divinis, est Filius in divinis. Et 
isti copulativae nullo modo potest aliquis ex puris naturalibus assentire, 
ergo. Ista consequentia est plana et antecedens secundum primam suam 
particulam intelligenti terminos est manifestum, scilicet quod quilibet 
fidelis christianus credit, quod Pater in divinis non est Filius in divinis, 
et quod illud idem quod est Pater in divinis est Filius in divinis.> Et 
secunda particula antecedentis, scilicet quod nullus potest assentire isti 
copulativae nullus potest assentire ex puris naturalibus. Maior patet,> 
naturalibus‘ alicui assentire, quod ipse ex puris naturalibus iudicat in- 
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cludere contradictionem; sed ista copulativa est huiusmodi; ergo isti 
copulativae nullus potest assentire ex puris naturalibus. Maior patet,> 
quia quilibet experitur, quod quidquid dicatur ore,° nullus potest con- 
tradictoriis sibi invicem contradicentibus we prtaecise eiusdem signi- 
ficati ex puris naturalibus assentire, sicut nullus posset’ assentire naturali- 
ter isti =) :8 haec res est, et illud idem? quod est haec res, 
non est, eadem re demonstrata. Hoc idem etiam elicitur ab Aristotele 4° 
Metaphysicae,!° ubi vult, quod nullus potest contradictoriis assentire. 
Et minor praedictae rationis satis patet, quia Aristoteles et omnes antiqui 
philosophi et moderni omni fide circumscripta iudicarent!! praedictam 
copulativam includere contradictionem, sicut adhuc — experitur et 
posset faciliter experiri, si a philosophis non credentibus sive infidelibus 
quaereretur ; quia aliter Aristoteles non posuisset!? necessitatem in discur- 
sibus, qui secundum catholicos formaliter minime valent,'> sicut ex 56+ 
conclusione planius patet. 


[ Obiectiones} 


{1} Sed contra istam conclusionem difficulter! instatur: Quilibet 
homo ex puris naturalibus habet liberum arbitrium; ergo quilibet homo 
ex puris naturalibus potest velle assentire cuicumque complexo sive 
possibili sive impossibili, ergo isti copulativae, sive includat contra- 
dictionem sive non, potest assentire.2 Consequentia videtur de se? evi- 
dens et antecedens est clarum.‘ Et confirmatur consequentia per beatum 


Augustinum in libro De Libero Arbitrio,> ubi dicit, quod volentis est 
credere; et hoc idem dicit in suo libro Confessionum, per hoc innuens,° 

uod nullus habet excusationem, quin sit fidelis ad credendum, ex quo 
abet liberam voluntatem, quia potest credere, quiquid velit. 

[2] Item: Si non, sequeretur, quod infidelitas non esset peccatum 
hominis, sed potius Dei, quia quilibet credit, cui Deus dat fidem, et 
cui non dat, non potest ex suis naturalibus credere ; ergo, ut videtur, non 
est culpa non’ credentis, quod ipse non credat, sed potius Dei non dantis 
sibi ne fidei, quo mediante credere posset. 

[3] Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod quilibet damnatus iniuste et ne- 
iter damnaretur ;* falsitas consequentis est de se nota;° et consequentia 
eclaratur; quia quicumque damnatur, propter fidei defectum damnatur 

secundum illud Evangelii: Qui vero non crediderit, condemnabitur ;!° 
sed non est in potentia hominis habere fidem, cum totaliter supernaturali- 
ter sibi detur; ergo homo non est vituperabilis, si non habet fidem, quia 
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nullus est vituperabilis pro illo, quod in sua potestate non consistit, 
secundum Aristotelem 3° Ethicorum,'! et per consequens si pro illo 
damnetur, iniuste damnatur. 


{4} Item: ulterius sequeretur, quod quilibet homo qui salvabitur 
vel salvatur, iniuste salvatur, quia non!? suis meritis; nam sicut nullus 
est vituperabilis pro illo, quod in sua potestate non consistit, sic etiam 
nec laudabilis, et per consequens, nec praemibiabilis; ergo si pro illo’ 
praemietur, immerito praemiatur, ergo iniuste praemiatur.!4 

[5] Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod! possibile esset aliquem ho- 
minem esse qui secundum nullam legem datam damnaretur vel salvare- 
tur, posito quod aliquis puer nutriretur in deserto, ubi numquam ali- 
quem audiret loqui, quid esset credendum vel discredendum, sed tan- 
tummodo ex suis puris naturalibus secundum rectam rationis viam quan- 
tum posset vivere nutriretur, tunc talis non salvabitur, quia non au 
fidem,'6 quia non potest ipsam habere ex puris naturalibus, nec damna- 
bitur, quia numquam peccavit, ex quo!” semper fecit secundum'® veram 
viam rationis melius quod!9 potuit. 

Ergo videtur pro istis inconvenientiis et quam pluribus aliis con- 
similibus vitandis,2°0 quod ex puris naturalibus aliquis potest cuilibet 
articulo fidei assentire. 

Sed istis et aliis consimilibus?! non obstantibus praedicta conclusio 
est tenenda. 


[Ad obiectiones} 


{Ad 1} Qua propter ad primum argumentum in oppositum dicitur 
concedendo, quod quilibet homo ex puris naturalibus quibuscumque 
aliis' circumscriptis naturalibus? in debita dispositione manentibus po- 
test cuilibet complexo velle assentire. Sed ulterius negatur consequentia: 
ergo quilibet ex puris naturalibus cuilibet complexo potest assentire. 
Experientia narnque cogit nos fateri, quod> multa possumus velle facere, 
quae non possumus facere, sicut multi sunt, qui vellent se diligere Deum 
super omnia, qui‘ tamen propter malum habitum impedientem, quem 
non possunt statim deponere, non possunt pro nunc Deum super omnia 
diligere vel> sibi omnibus viribus adhaerere. Et ad argumentum dicitur 
concedendo, quod volentis est credere, quia quicumque vult,‘ potest 
ex puris naturalibus se disponere ad credendum, non ponendo’? aliquod 
obstaculum® Spiritui Sancto; et quicumque facit, quod in se est, Deus 
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ex bonitate? infundit sibi habitum fidei, quo mediante cuicumque 
articulo fidei potest assentire, nec aliud vult inteiligere Augustinus. 

{Ad 2™} Ad secundum dicitur negando, quod non credere non 
sit culpa hominis, sed Dei. Et ulterius negatur ista consequentia:! cui- 
cumque Deus dat habitum fidei, ille credit, et cui non dat, non credit,? 
nec ex puris naturalibus potest bene facere vel3 credere, ergo non credere 
non est culpa hominis non credentis sed Dei non dantis. Et causa est, 
quia homo non facit, 2 ex puris naturalibus potest bene facere ad 
hoc, quod Deus det sibi fidem. Et ideo si consequentia debet valere, 
oportet plus addere antecedenti, scilicet quod homo faciat, quidquid 
potest facere ex puris naturalibus ad disponendum se, ut habeat habitum 
fidei, et ad non ponendum obicem Spiritui Sancto.4 Unde ista con- 
sequentia est bona: homo facit quidquid potest ex puris naturalibus, 
ad habendam fidem, et non potest habere fidem ex puris naturalibus, et 
Deus non dat sibi fidem, ergo non est culpa hominis non credentis, 
= non habeat fidem. Sed tunc antecedens est falsum, quia> cuilibet 
acienti quod in se est et disponenti se ad fidem recipiendum, Deus 
paratissime dabit® fidem. Unde nullus est citius’? dispositus ad creden- 
dum, quantum ex puris naturalibus potest disponi, quam ipse® habeat 
fidem, nec? citius habeat fidem, quam sit!® dispositus ad habendum, 
saltem!! non pertinaciter opposito!? articulis fidei adhaerendo. 

{Ad 3™} Ad tertium dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ulterius 
dicitur, quod quamvis non sit in potestate hominis immediate ad fidem 
habendam, mediate tamen est in potestate hominis, quia in sua potestate 
est habere dispositionem, qua mediante statim habebit fidern. Et hoc 
sufficit ad hoc, quod homo sit vituperabilis, si fidem non habeat, et lauda- 
bilis, si habeat; quia clarum est, quod nullus ex se ipso praecise potest 
aliquid meritorie perpetrare, sed bene potest ex suis puris naturalibus 
cum communi divina influentia se disponere ad quamlibet virtutem 
theologicam,' utpote ad fidem, spem et charitatem, quibus mediantibus 
potest meritorie omnia? facere, sive vigilet sive dormiat sive quodcumque 
aliud faciat. Quia secundum Apostolum:> Diligentibus Deum omnia 
cooperantur in bonum. 

{Ad 4™] Ad quartum patet per idem.4 

[Ad 5"] Ad ultimum dicitur, quod tali casu posito, si talis homo 
non posset venire ad aliquem locum, ubi posset instrui, quid esset facien- 
dum vel dimittendum, credendum vel discredendum, et faceret, quantum! 
posset ex puris? naturalibus ad bene vivendum, Deus ex sua bonitate 
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baptismo flaminis ary baptizaret et virtutibus> theologicis saluti ne- 
cessariis ipsum sufhicienter muniret.4 Et sic finaliter per Dei gratiam 
salvaretur.> 


[612 CoNCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima prima conclusio est ista: 


Quop NuLtus TERMINUS DISTINCTE SIGNIFICANS ALIQUAM 
OPERATIONEM. DISTINCTAM PERSONARUM! IN DIvINIs Est 
VERIFICABILIS DE ALIQUO TERMINO COMMUNI TRIBUS PER- 
SONIS IN DIvINIs.? 


Quae declaratur sic: Termini> namque significantes distincte* opera- 
tiones distinctas> personarum sive proprias certis Personis in divinis® 
sunt tales: generans, generatum, spirans, spiratum, ab utroque procedens, 
assumens sibi naturam humanam in unitatem suppositi et sic de con- 
similibus significantibus aliquas operationes nominaliter vel verbaliter,’ 
active vel passive, quae non possunt competer personis omnibus con- 
iunctim in divinis ; termini autem tribus personis communes sunt tales:9 
Deus, essentia, substantia! divina, creatio activa,!! prima causa et con- 
similes consignificantes personas divinas divisim et coniunctim, quia quae- 
libet persona divina est Deus et omnes personae divinae sunt Deus. 
Primi ergo termini non sunt verificabiles de secundis,!? quia omnes 
istae propositiones sunt falsae: Deus generat Filium in divinis, Deus! 


generatur, Deus procedit a Patre et Filio, et sic de consimilibus, quia 
pari ratione, qua haec propositio: Deus est generans Filium in divinis, 
esset vera pro Patre, ista propositio: Deus non est generans Filium in 
divinis, esset vera!4 pro Filio in divinis; et sic essent duo dii,!> quo- 
rum unus esset generans, et alius generatus. Item:!© quod tales proposi- 
tiones sunt falsae, patet expresse Extra de Summa Trinitate et fi. ca., 
sicut ex superius dictis patet. 


[ Obiectiones} 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: 
{1¢} Generans Filium in divinis est Deus, ergo Deus est generans 
Filium in divinis. Antecedens istius consequentiae ab omnibus con- 
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ceditur, quia est articulus fidei; nam Pater | gpa est Deus, ergo gene- 
rans est Deus. Et consequentia videtur evidens, quia particularis affirma- 
tiva et indefinita affirmativa convertuntur simpliciter. 

[24] Item: Haec est vera: Deus moriebatur in cruce, Deus surrexit 
a mortuis, et sic de consimilibus multis,! in quibus termini significantes* 
distincte operationes distinctas personarum, id est} non competentes 
cuilibet personarum, verificanturt de terminis communibus tribus personis. 

{34} Item: Istae sunt verae: Deus est Pater, Deus est Filius, Deus 
est Spiritus Sanctus, et tamen> praedicta sunt termini significantes 
distincteS operationes distinctas Personarum, quia Pater significat genera- 
tionem activam in divinis; et quidquid est Pater, est generatio activa in 
divinis, et quidquid est generatio activa in divinis, est Pater, ergo signi- 
ficat generationem activam; et pari ratione Filius generationem passivam, 
et Spiritus Sanctus processionem. 


[Ad obiectiones} 


[Ad 1™} Ad primum istorum dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ad 
probationem dicitur, quod sicut in multis terminis divinis non tenet 
syllogismus naturalis,' ita etiam in multis terminis divinis non tenet 
discursus enthymematicus naturalis,? sicut patet per 58 conclusionem. 
Sed si talis discursus debet> valere, oportet consequens resolvi secundum 
modum superius declaratum‘ in declaratione 59¢ conclusionis.> Propter 
quod® ista consequentia negatur: generans Filium in divinis est Deus, 
ergo Deus est generans Filium in divinis. Sed bene sequitur: ergo ali- 
quis, qui est Deus, est generans Filium in divinis. 

{Ad 2™} Ad secundum dicitur negando istas propositiones' quantum 
est de virtute sermonis: Deus moriebatur in cruce, Deus surrexit a 
mortuis et sic de consimilibus. Et si in aliquo loco authentico? tales 
propositiones inveniantur, pie? debent exponi secundum sanum intel- 
lectum dicentis, quit per tales, istas et> consimiles intelligit:° Filius, qui 
est Deus, moriebatur in cruce, Filius, qui est Deus, surrexit a mortuis, 
aliquis, qui est Deus, moriebatur in cruce.’ 

{Ad 3} Ad tertium dicitur, quod quamvis tales termini significent 
distincte® operationes distinctas personarum, non tamen immediate, quia 
non immediate? correspondent conceptibus talium operationum, id est 
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conceptibus,'° quibus tales termini generatio, processio etc. impone- 
bantur ad significandum, quia clarum est, quo alius est certe pius, quo iste 
terminus Pater imponebatur ad significandum, et alius, quo iste terminus 
generatio activa imponebatur ad significandum,! sicut album significat 
cygnum,'? non tamen immediate, id est immediate} correspondet con- 
ceptui, quo iste terminus cygnus fuit impositus ad significandum. Et 
illo modo!‘ intelligitur iam dicta conclusio. 


[622 CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop CHRISTUS SECUNDUM SUAM ESSENTIAM DIVINAM NON 
Est Fittus DEI, QUAMVIS SECUNDUM SUAM NATURAM HuUu- 
MANAM SIBI IN UNITATEM SUPPOSITI ASSUMPTAM SIT FILIus 
Dei! 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Deus numquam generavit nec generat 
nec generabit umquam Filium in divinis; ergo Deus non habet Filium 
in divinis. Ista consequentia? videtur evidens, et antecedens patet ex 
proxima conclusione, scilicet quod Deus non est generans nec generatus.3 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur per illud Evangelii, quo 
centurio dicebat:! Vere Filius Dei erat iste. 

Ad istud dicitur, quod dictum centurionis habet duplicem sensum: 
unum talem:! Iste, demonstrando Jesum, erat vere Filius Patris divini, 
> est Deus. Alius sensus est iste: Iste Jesus ratione suae naturae erat 

lius Dei adoptivus, sicut est quilibet bonus? Christianus, licet ille 
specialius. Et ex istis mon sequitur, quod Christus secundum suam 
naturam divinam sit generatus a Deo sive Filius Dei, quod idem est. 


[63* CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop MULTA SUNT VERIFICABILIA DE DEO,! QUAE NON SUNT 
VERIFICABILIA DE ALIQUA PERSONARUM.? 


Quae declaratur sic: Ommnes istae propositiones sunt verae: Deus est 
Trinitas, Deus est numerus, Deus est communis tribus personis in 
divinis, et sic de consimilibus. Istae tamen sunt falsae: Pater est 
Trinitas, Pater est numerus, Pater est communis tribus personis in 
divinis etc.3 
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[64 CONCLUSIO]} 
Sexagesima quarta conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus Est QUANTITAS. 


Quae probatur sic: Omnis numerus est quantitas; Deus est numerus ; 
ergo Deus est quantitas. Maior est nota! per Aristotelem capitulo De 
Quantitate ;? minor, quia Deus est Trinitas personarum sive numerus 
ternarius, qui est tres personae in divinis. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Nullum accidens est Deus: 
omnis numerus est accidens; ergo nullus numerus est Deus. Maior 
est nota de se,! et minor apparet: Quia omnis numerus ponitur in 
genere accidentis, scilicet in genere quantitatis, quia omnis quantitas est 
accidens. 

Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod essent quatuor res in divinis, scilicet 
tres personae et Trinitas, quae non est aliqua personarum. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo maiorem et negando minor- 
em. Et ulterius ad probationem dicitur concedendo, quod omnis numerus 
continetur! in praedicamento quantitatis tamquam res illius praedi- 
camenti, quod quidem praedicamentum dicitur praedicamentum acciden- 
tis, non quia? quodlibet contentum in illo praedicamento tamquam res 
illius praedicamenti sit? accidens, sed quia omne contentum illius 
praedicamenti tamquam signum est accidens, id est, quia accidentaliter 
praedicatur‘ secundum se vel secundum suum concretum. 

Ad secundum argumentum dicitur, quod non potius concludit in 
divinis quam in creaturis: quia posito, quod A sit una anima indi- 
visibilis> et B alia, et C tertia, et D istae tres animae sive iste numerus 
ternarius istarum trium animarum, tunc arguitur, quod hic sunt quatuor 
res, quia clarum est, quod A est una res et B alia, et C tertia, et D, 
ut videtur, quarta, quia D est res,° et non est aliqua aliarum trium; 
ergo est quarta res distincta a qualibet aliarum trium et? sic ut videtur 
potest fieri processus in infinitum ponendo,® quod E sit numerus qua- 
ternarius istarum quatuor rerum, qui quidem numerus est res distincta 
a rebus praecedentibus ; ergo erunt ibi quinque res, quamvis indivisibiles, 
et potest sic argui in infinitum; erunt ergo ibi? infinitae res. Et illud 
argumentum recte!® concludit contra illos, qui ponunt, quod totum 
compositum sit aliud ab omnibus'! partibus simul sumptis. Et ideo 
breviter dicitur, quod numerus ternarius non est res distincta a tribus 
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unitatibus, quamvis a qualibet unitate illius ternarii ratione alterius 
unitatis distinguatur. Et ideo negatur ista consequentia: D est, et non 
est aliqua istarum rerum praecedentium, scilicet non est A, nec est B, 
nec est C, ergo est quarta res; sed oportet addere adhuc!? sic: D non 
est A nec B nec C nec istae simul,'3 ergo D est quarta res. Et si dicatur, 
quod sic sequeretur, quod substantia’ composita ex materia et forma 
non esset distincta!> a materia et forma: ad illud breviter dicitur con- 
cedendo ad praesens!® consequens, scilicet quod totum non facit numerum 
distinctum ab omnibus partibus simul sumptis. 

Sed ista materia in secunda parte huius operis pertractabitur diffuse.'7 
Sufficiat autem ad praesens, quod Trinitas personarum non est quarta 
res in divinis, praecipue cum!8 quaelibet illarum personarum sit aliquid, 

uod est ipsa Trinitas, scilicet essentia divina, nec est aliter sentiendum 
e Trinitate!9 in divinis. 


{65* CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 
Quop UNITAs INDIVISIBILIS EsT NUMERUS TERNARIUS. 


Ista conclusio statim patet ex iam dictis: quia ista essentia divina 
est numerus ternarius, quia est Trinitas trium personarum; ista essentia 
divina est unitas indivisibilis; ergo unitas indivisibilis est numerus 
ternarius. 


[66*CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNITAs INDIVISIBILIS Est QUATUOR 
NuMeER! DIsTINCTI. 


Quod! declaratur sic: Vocetur numerus ternarius trium personarum 
A,? et numerus binarius Patris et Filii B, et numerus binarius Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti C, et numerus binarius Spiritus Sancti et Patris D; 
tunc planum} est, quod hic sunt quatuor numeri, scilicet A, B, C, D; 
et A non est B, quia numerus trium personarum non est numerus 
binarius Patris et Filii, nec B est C, quia numerus binarius Patris et 
Filii non est numerus binarius Filii et Spiritus Sancti; nec etiam C 
est D, quia numerus binarius Filii et Spiritus Sancti non est numerus 
binarius Patris et Spiritus Sancti: Ergo hic sunt quatuor numeri distincti. 
Tunc sic: haec essentia divina est isti quatuor numeri tam coniunctim 
quam divisim; haec essentia divina est unitas indivisibilis; ergo unitas 
indivisibilis est isti# quatuor numeri distincti tam coniunctim quam 
divisim.> 
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{ Obiectiones} 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: 

{1] Quia si sic, tunc sequeretur, quod esset quaternitas in divinis.1 
Falsitas consequentis habetur? extra de Summa Trinitate et Fide Catho- 
lica. Et consequentia declaratur, quia in divinis sunt quatuor numeri 
distincti. Ergo in divinis sunt quatuor res distinctae. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens, quia arguitur> ab inferiori ad superius affirmative sine 
distributione (sicut sequitur: homo est, ergo animal est; quatuor homi- 
nes sunt, ergo quatuor res sunt) .4 

{2] Item in divinis sunt quatuor numeri distincti; ergo in divinis 
sunt quatuor unitates distinctae. Ista consequentia patet:> quia quilibet 
numerus est multitudo composita ex distinctis unitatibus. 

{3} Item: in divinis sunt quatuor numeri distincti; ergo in divinis 
est quaternitas.® 


[Ad obiectiones] 


Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod istud argumentum non potius 
potest fieri in divinis quam in creaturis, posito quod accipiantur tres 
animae indivisibiles,! quarum animarum numerus ternarius vocetur A, 
et sit uma anima anima? Petri, et secunda Pauli, et tertia Joannis; et 
vocetur numerus binarius animae Petri et animae Pauli B, et numerus 
binarius animae Pauli et animae Joannis C, et numerus binarius animae 
Joannis et animae Petri D, et arguatur totaliter sicut prius. Ex quo sequi- 
tur, quod ubicumque sunt tres animae indivisibiles,> ibi sunt quatuor nu- 
meri distincti, ergo* quator res distinctae. Ad istud igitur dicitur negando 
istam consequentiam> duplici de causa: Primo, quia sicut per 58*™ 
conclusionem superius declarabatur, non semper et praecipue? in divinis 
valet consequentia ab inferiori ad superius affirmative sine distributione. 
Secundo, quia in creaturis etiam in terminis naturalibus non oportet 
talem consequentiam valere secundum aliquos, nisi addatur in antecedente, 
quod illi numeri® sint non communicantes, et quod unus illorum non? 
recipiat praedicationem aliorum coniunctim vel divisim, quorum utrum- 
que in proposito falsificatur: primo, quia omnes!® isti quatuor numeri 
sunt communicantes, quia aliquid, quod est pars unius numeri est pars 
alterius numeri; secundo, quia numerus ternarius, qui est A, est pars 
alterius!! binarii, scilicet!? C, D; et ideo non oportet consequentiam 
valere. Nec confirmatur omnino per exemplum, quia in illo non 
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ponuntur termini numerales'3 communicantes vel significantes aliquos 
numeros vel aliquem numerum, qui recipit praedicationem omnium 
aliorum. 


(Ad secundum et tertium patet satis, quid dicendum est ex 
praedictis. ) 14 


[67 CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima septima' conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUIs NUMERUS NON EsT PLURA 
UNITATE INDIVISIBILI.? 


Quae declaratur sic: Iste numerus trium personarum in divinis est 
unitas indivisibilis,3 quia est essentia indivisibilis; ergo iste numerus 
non est plura ista unitate indivisibili. Ista consequentia satis patet de 
se et potest probari expositorie sic: iste numerus isto modo‘ non est 
plura; iste numerus est ista unitas indivisibilis; ergo ista unitate> iste 
numerus non est plura. Item: iste numerus non est plura, ergo iste 
numerus non est plura ista unitate indivisibili. Ista consequentia est 
de se nota, et antecedens patet: quia iste numerus non est plura entia, 
ergo non est plura. 


[68 CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALiquis Est NUMERUs, Culus UNITAS 
Est AEQUALIS TOTI. 


Ista conclusio patet: quia Pater in divinis, qui est unitas Trinitatis 
divinae, est aequalis toti Trinitati. 


{692 CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALiquis Est NUMERUS PaR, Qui NON POTEST 
Divipi In Duo AEQUALIA. 


Quae declaratur sic: Ista dualitas, demonstratis Patre et Filio in 
divinis, non potest dividi in duo aequalia; ista dualitas est numerus 
par; ergo aliquis numerus par non potest dividi in duo aequalia. Maior 
patet: quia Pater et Filius non sunt duo aequalia, sicut habetur mani- 
feste! ex illo symbolo: Aeternus Pater, aeternus Filius, aeternus Spiritus 
Sanctus, et tamen non sunt tres aeterni, sed unus aeternus; ergo pari 
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ratione qua in divinis non sunt tres aeterni? mec tres immensi nec tres 
omnipotentes, ita mec tres aequales. Minor etiam patet, quia omnis 
numerus est par vel impar, ista dualitas est numerus, ergo ista dualitas 
est par vel impar, et ista dualitas> non est numerus impar, ergo ista 
dualitas est numerus par. 


[702 CONCLUSIO} 


Septuagesima conclusio est ista: 

QuopD ALIQUAE DUAE PERSONAE Sic SE HABENT, QuopD UNA 
Est AEQUALIS ALTERI ET ECONVERSO, ET TAMEN NON SUNT 
PLURES AEQUALES. 


Ista conclusio sine maiori declaratione potest elici ex praecedente. 
{712 CoNCLUusIO} 
Septuagesima prima conclusio est ista: 
Quop PERSONAE DIVINAE NON SUNT AETERNAE. 


Quae declaratur sic: Personae divinae non sunt plures aeternae, ergo 
personae divinae non sunt aeternae. Ista consequentia patet, quia 
arguitur a convertibili ad convertibile; nam aeternae et plures aeternae 
convertuntur sicut homines et plures homines. Antecedens patet per 
illud Symboli: Non sunt plures aeterni sed unus aeternus. Et ex eadem 
conclusione sequitur, quod personae divinae non sunt omnipotentes, 
et quod aliquae personae divinae! sunt, quarum quaelibet est omnipotens, 
quae? tamen non sunt omnipotentes, sed sunt unus omnipotens, sicut 
plane patet3 per illud symboli: omnipotens Pater, omnipotens Filius, 
omnipotens et Spiritus Sanctus, et tamen non tres omnipotentes, sed unus 
omnipotens; ergo non sunt tres personae omnipotentes. 


{722 CONCLUSIO} 


Septuagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUAE PERSONAE SUNT QUAE AB AETERNO FUE- 
RUNT, QUAE NUMQUAM INCEPERUNT ESSE, ET TAMEN NON 
SUNT AETERNAE. 


Ista conclusio statim! patet: quia personae divinae ab aeterno fuerunt, 
et semper fuerunt,? et numquam inceperunt esse, et tamen non sunt 
aeternae, ut patet per conclusionem proximam (praecedentem).> Et 
similiter4 sequitur, quod personae divinae omnia possibilia possunt, 
et tamen non sunt omnipotentes, sed sufficit ad hoc, quod omnia 
possibilia possint, quod quaelibet istarum sit omnipotens. Sequitur 
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etiam, quod (licet)> ista Trinitas sit omnipotens, istae tamen tres non 
sunt omnipotentes. Et totum sequitur ex una radice, scilicet quod non 
sunt tres* omnipotentes, quia si essent? plures, tunc essent® duo vel 
tres (omnipotentes).9 

Sed forte dicitur!® ab aliquibus, quod non sequitur: plures sunt 
omnipotentes, ergo duo sunt omnipotentes, sed bene sequitur: ergo 
duo vel duae sunt omnipotentes.!! Sed hoc non videtur verum nec!2 
totaliter concordare cum sententia symboli, quia pari ratione posset dici, 
quod non duo sint domini in divinis sed duae,!3 quia duae personae 
vel tres personae essent!4 domini in divinis, et per consequens essent 
plures domini in divinis, quod in symbolo expresse refutatur ubi!> 
dicitur: et tamen non tres domini, sed unus est Dominus. 


[734 CONCLUSIO} 
Septuagesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop PLURES SUNT RELATIONES IN DIVINIS. 


Quae conclusio declaratur sic: quoniam si relatio accipiatur pro 
termino relative! significante, tunc clarum est plures in divinis esse 
relationes, quia plures sunt ibi? termini relative significantes, utpote 
isti termini: Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, et non tantum isti termini, 
verumetiam eorum abstracta, ut paternitas, filiatio, spiratio sive pro- 
cessio. Et secundum istum modum loquendi ulterius sequitur, quod 
plures sunt relationes in divinis quam tres, sicut ex iam dictis patet. 


Si vero relatio accipiatur pro re, quae non est signum vel terminus,> 
sicut quasi omnes theologi tenent, tunc adhuc per fidem oportet tenere 
ace relationes in divinis existere, utpote paternitatem realem et 
liationem realem et spirationem realem, ad quas relationes reales 
ponendas, iudicio ecclesiae semper salvo, nulla videtur ratio cogens: 
quia sicut in creaturis a maiori multitudine modernorum‘ ponitur 
relationem nihil aliud esse quam terminum relative significantem, sic 
etiam in divinis,> fide semper salva, poni posset® probabiliter. 

Et si dicatur, quod nisi relatio realis ae firmiter in divinis, 
non haberetur, qualiter una pars ab alia distingueretur, quia per solam 
proprietatem relativam sive per relationes in divinis personae ponuntur 
distingui. Sed ad illud faciliter diceretur, quod ex quo ab omnibus 
theologis ponitur relationem in divinis et relatum, utpote’ paternitatem 
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et Patrem synonymice® idem esse, quod Pater differret a Filio seipso, 
quamvis nulla talis realis? relatio poneretur. 


[742 CoNCLusIo} 
Septuagesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop NON OMNIs RELATIO IN DivINis Est PERSONALIS, AD 
IstUM SANUM INTELLECTUM, Quop ALIQUA EsT RELATIO IN 
Divinis COMMUNIs OMNIBUS! ET NON TANTUM PROPRIA UNI 


Ista faciliter declaratur: quia sicut Pater et Filius sunt relativi, ita? 
scientia et scitum vel scibile, intellectio et intellectum, volitio et volitum, 
et dilectio et dilectum; et omnes istae relationes personis omnibus sunt 
communes, quia omnes personae divinae sunt scientia> divina et dilectio* 
divina et volitio divina et5 sic de consimilibus. 


[75* CONCLUSIO] 
Septuagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop Est ALIQUA RELATIO IN DIVINIs, QUAE NON 
NATURALITER! FAcIT DISTINCTIONEM. 


Ista statim patet ex praecedente, quia relatio scientiae ad scitum 
in divinis nullam penitus facit distinctionem, quia scientia et scitum? 
sunt simpliciter idem, et consimiliter dilectio et dilectum, cognitio et 
cognitum et sic de consimilibus.3 Ex quo sequitur corollarie, quod 
non omnis relatio in divinis ponitur propter aliquam distinctionem 
faciendam. 


[76* CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


QuopD QUAEDAM RELATIO IN DIvINIs EsT PROPRIA UNI PER- 
SONAE TANTUM, ET QUAEDAM DUABUS TANTUM,! ET QUAE- 
DAM OMNIBUS TRIBUS. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: paternitas est propria personae Patris 
tantum,? et consimiliter> filiatio Filio et spiratio passiva Spiritui Santo; 
et spiratio,4 qua Pater et Filius spirant Spiritum Sanctum est communis 
duabus personis tantum, scilicet Patri et Filio; et scientia sive dilectio 
sive cognitio est communis omnibus personis.> 
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{77 CONCLUSIO} 
Septuagesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop NON SUNT PLuREsS RELATIONES IN DIVINIs! QUAM TREs, 
SCILICET PATERNITAS ET FILIATIO ET SPIRATIO PASSIVA. 


Probatur:? quia in divinis nulla penitus est distinctio nisi} inter 
personas et proprietates personales, quae consimiliter et eodem modo 
sicut personae totaliter distinguuntur. 

Et si dicatur, quod in divinis sunt tres relationes personales, utpote 
paternitas, filiatio et spiratio passiva et aliae relationes, quae sunt com- 
munes pluribus personis, utpote spiratio activa et relatio scientiae 
et relatio cognitionis et dilectionis et sic de aliis,| ergo plures sunt 
relationes in divinis quam tres. Respondetur? negando illam conse- 
quentiam, quia spiratio activa, quae est Pater et Filius et quae est 
paternitas est filiatio: hic dicitur! negando discursum, sicut in diversis 
nihil faciunt pluralitatist ultra tres relationes proprias, quia spiratio 
activa non distinguitur a Patre et Filio, et = consequens nec a 
paternitate nec a filiatione; et consimiliter> dicendum est a multo 
fortiori de scientia et cognitione et de dilectione, quia sunt omnes istae 
relationes coniunctim et divisim. 

Et si dicatur: ista scientia est filiatio, ista scientia est paternitas, ergo 
paternitas est filiatio: hic dicitur! negando discursum, sicut in diversis 
conclusionibus supra positis declaratum est,? quod talis discursus in 
aliquibus terminis in divinis secundum fidem catholicam nihil> valet. 


{78* CONCLUSIO] 
Septuagesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUID NATURALITER RELATIVUM EsT NATURALITER 
ET PER SE! ABSOLUTUM. 


Quae? declaratur sic: Paternitas in divinis, quae est naturaliter 
relativa, est essentia divina sive Deus, qui est naturaliter et per se quid? 
absolutum, immo‘ absolutissimum, utpote qui> a nullo alio aliquo modo 
dependet vel potest® dependere; ergo aliquid naturaliter relativum est 
aliquid, quod est naturaliter et per se absolutum. Et pcg paternitas 
in divinis’ sit naturaliter relativa, patet quia semper fuit relativa et 
semper erit relativa, et non potest esse, nisi sit relativa; ergo est 
naturaliter relativa. 
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Sed! contra istam conclusionem arguitur:? nullum non relativum 
est relativum, omne absolutum est non relativum, ergo nullum abso- 
lutum est relativum. Maior est de se nota: quia unum contradictorium 
negatur a reliquo. Minor etiam patet, quia he quid dicitur absolutum, 
quia non est relativum. 

Ad istud dicitur distinguendo maiorem, eo quod non relativum 
accipitur dupliciter: uno modo namque dicitur! de illo, quod sub nulla 
ratione? est relativum, et in illo sensu maior est vera. Alio modo 
accipitur non relativum pro illo, quod aliquando accipitur absolute, 
quamvis etiam} aliquando accipitur relative, et in illo sensu maior 
est falsa.4 Et ulterius dicitur negando minorem, accipiendo non re- 
lativum primo modo. Et ad probationem dicitur negando, quod illa 
sit causa, quare aliquid dicitur absolutum, scilicet quia non est relativam, 
et hoc semper intelligendo non relativum primo modo,> sed causa,‘ 
quare aliquid dicitur absolutum est, quia aliquando accipitur absolute 
et non relative sive sub ratione absoluta et non sub ratione relativa. 


[792 CONCLUSIO} 
Septuagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop MULTAE RELATIONES VERIFICANTUR (NUNC)! DE DEO 
SIVE SUNT VERIFICABILES DE DEO,? QUAE NON SEMPER VERIFI- 
CABANTUR? DE DEO. 


Ista declaratur sic: relatio creationis ad creatum et relatio domina- 
tionis ad servum et (relatio)4 causationis ad effectum et sic de con- 


similibus aliis iam> verificantur de Deo, quia ipse est nunc® creator et 
dominus et causa,’ et (tamen)® istae relationes non semper verifi- 
cabantur? de Deo, quia antequam creavit, non fuit creator, et antequam 
habuit servum, nec fuit dominus, ergo aliquae relationes nunc verifi- 
cantur de Deo, quae non semper verificabantur (de Deo).1° 


[804 CONCLUsIO} 
Octogesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUIS CREATOR FuIT AB AETERNO, Qui INCEPIT EssE 
CREATOR, ET ALIQUIS DOMINUs FUIT AB AETERNO, Qul IN- 
CEPIT EssE DOMINUS,! ET SIC DE CONSIMILIBUS RELATIVIS, 
QuAE ALIQUANDO INCEPERUNT DE DEO VERIFICARI. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Iste Deus fuit ab aeterno, iste Deus 
creator, ergo (iste)? creator fuit ab aeterno; et iste creator nunc 
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est creator, et prius non> fuit creatur, et non semper fuit creator ;4 ergo 
aliquando incepit esse creator; ergo aliquis creator fuit ab aeterno, qui 
incepit esse creator. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Iste creator fuit ab aeterno! 
Deus, ergo Deus fuit ab aeterno iste creator. Ista consequentia? patet 
per conclusionem, quia singularis affirmativa convertitur simpliciter vel> 
per accidens. 

Item: Deus incepit esse iste creator, et iste creator est Deus; ergo 
Deus incepit esse Deus.4 

Item: Quidquid est nunc in Deo, ab aeterno fuit in Deo; sed relatio 
creationis est nunc in Deo; ergo relatio creationis ab aeterno fuit in 
Deo, ergo? ab aeterno fuit Deus creator. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ulterius ad 
probationem dicitur, quod non oportet omnem conversionem esse di- 
rectam, sed aliquando sufficit ipsam esse indirectam sive circumlocutive. 
Unde! ista in proposito debet sic converti: Iste creator fuit ab aeterno 
Deus,? ergo aliquid quod fuit ab aeterno Deus, est? iste creator. 

Ad secundum dicitur negando consequentiam, quia committitur fal- 
lacia figurae dictionis; quia quamvis talis modus arguendi teneat in 
terminis substantialibus‘ et absolutis, non tamen oportet quod teneat 
in terminis connotativis. 

Ad tertium dicitur negando discursum propter eandem causam, 
quia videlicet committitur fallacia figurae dictionis, commutando hoc 
aliquid in quale quid. 

{812 CONCLUusIO} 
Octogesima prima conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus EsT SCIENTIA CUIUSLIBET SCIBILIs, Quop EsT. 


Quae probatur! sic: Deus scit omne scibile, quod est, et Deus est 
scientia, qua ipse scit aliquid; ergo Deus est scientia cuiuscumque 
scibilis, quod est. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus est scientia cuius- 
cumque scibilis, quod est; ergo Deus est scientia istius scibilis, quod 
est, demonstrato aliquo scibili, quod aliquando non erit, et vocetur A; 
tunc sic: A scibile non est, ergo nulla scientia A scibilis est. Ista 
consequentia patet per Aristotelem in Praedicamentis, capitulo de 
relativo.1 Et antecedens est possibile, ergo et consequens. Tunc sic: 
nulla scientia, qua scitur A scibile, est, igitur Deus non est; consequentia 
patet per casum, et antecedens est possibile, igitur et consequens.? Ex 
conclusione ergo sequitur quod possibile sit} Deum non esse; sed hoc 
est impossibile: ergo conclusio est impossibilis. 
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Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo, quod Deus est scientia A 
scibilis, et ulterius conceditur ista ia: A scibile non est, ergo 
nulla scientia A scibilis est; et conceditur antecedens esse ibile. 
Sed ulterius negatur consequentia! ista: nulla scientia2 A scibilis est, 
ergo Deus non est. Et si tunc arguatur: nulla scientia A scibilis est, 
Deus est scientia A scibilis, ergo Deus non est, conceditur discursus et 
negatur antecedens, scilicet compositum ex praemissis tamquam com- 
positum ex incompossibilibus.3 


{822 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop ScIENTIA A SCIBILIs, QUAE SEMPER FulT, INCEPIT 
EssE SCIENTIA A SCIBILIs. 


Posito, quod Deus nunc primo sciat A scibile, quod satis est possi- 
bile, quia one tamquam possibile, quod A! scibile nunc incipit? 
esse, ita quod nunc sit? et prius non fuit. Et declaratur ista conclusio 
sic: Ista scientia A scibilis demonstrato Deo semper fuit, quia Deus 
semper fuit; et ista scientia A scibilis nunc est scientia A scibilis, 
et ista scientia A scibilis‘ prius non fuit scientia A scibilis; ergo aliqua 
scientia A scibilis, quae semper fuit, incepit esse scientia A scibilis. Et 
consimiliter potest probari, quod aliqua scientia A scibilis, quae semper 
est,> desinet esse aliquando scientia A scibilis, posito quod A scibile 
desinet esse.6 


{83+ CONCLUsIO} 
Octogesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop Deus ALIQuID, Quop Nunc Non Scir Nec UMQuAM 
Scivir, PoTEsT SCIRE SINE ALIQUA MUTATIONE SUI VEL 
ALIcuIus ALTERIUS A SE. 


Quae declaratur sic: Creet Deus A in B instanti, ita quod ipsum 
A nec aliquid ipsius A umquam prius fuit,! et sit B cras futurum. 
Tunc sic: Deus numquam scivit A nec scit A, quia non est nec umquam 
fuit, et Deus sciet A in B instanti, quia A in B instanti erit, et Deus 
non mutabitur sicut de se notum? est; nec A mutabitur in B instanti, 
quia in B instanti A creabitur> per casum; ergo A in B instanti non se 
habebit aliter quam prius habuit; ergo A in B instanti non mutabitur; 
ergo sequitur conclusio, scilicet quod Deus aliquid, quod non scit* nec 
umquam scivit, potest scire aliquando sine aliqua mutatione sui vel> 
alicuius alterius a se. 
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Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus scit omnia praeterita 
et omnia futura, antequam sint, fuerint! vel fiant; ergo Deus nunc 
scit A. Ista consequentia est plana; et antecedens patet tamquam 
principium in theologia, quia in hoc conveniunt? quasi omnes auctores> 
authentici theologiae, quod Deus aeque* clare cognoscit praeterita, 
praesentia et futura. Et confirmatur per illud Evangelii, quod ipsemet 
Christus discipulo suo dixit:> Antequam eras sub ficu, novi te. Per 
quod datur intelligi, quod antequam res futurae sint,6 Deus ipsas 
cognoscit. 

Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod scientia Dei posset augmentari sicut 
scientia humana, quia aliqua alia quam’ scivit, potest scire et plura® 
quam scivit, potest scire. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur negando antecedens, quantum est de 
virtute sermonis. Sed ob reverentiam sanctorum doctorum illud an- 
tecedens asserentium distinguitur penes amphibologiam, eo quod potest 
accipi in sensu proprio vel transsumptivo. In sensu proprio negatur, 
sicut patet per iam dicta; in sensu transsumptivo! conceditur, ut sit 
sensus: Deus scit praeterita et futura, id est Deus est scientia, quae fuit 
scientia? praeteritorum et quae erit scientia futurorum, vel Deus est 
ille actus, qui fuit cognitio praeteritorum et qui erit cognitio futurorum, 
vel, propter cavillatores, qui futurorum erit cognitio. Et per> hoc ex- 
ponitur ista auctoritas evangelica: antequam eras‘ sub ficu, novi te, id 
est, antequam tu eras, ego fui, ille idem actus vel illa eadem cognitio, 
qua nunc te cognosco. 

Ad aliud dicitur negando consequentiam, quia Deus potest aliqua 
desinere scire et aliqua incipere scire et alia quam scit scire et plura 
scire quam scit scire! sine augmentatione suae scientiae, quia ad hoc, 
quod Deus —— desinat scire non plus requiritur nisi quod aliquid 
prius fuit, quod? nunc non est. Sic proportionabiliter dicendum est de 
aliis consimilibus propositionibus de futuro et de possibili. 


[842 CONCLUSIO] 
Octogesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUID, Quop Deus Scit ET Prius Scivit, PoTEsT 
NuMQUAM SCIVISSE ET NON NUNC SCIRE. 


Quae probatur sic et capiatur aliquid contingens de futuro! inde- 
terminate verum? quod vocetur A. Tunc sic: A Deus nunc scit, et 
prius scit, ut suppono, et A Deus potest numquam? scivisse et etiam 
nunc non scire, ad istum scilicet intellectum, quod haec est possibilis: 
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Deus numquam scivit A, et Deus nunc non scit A (ergo aliquid quod 
Deus scit et prius scivit, potest numquam scivisse et nunc non scire).4 
Ista consequentia> est de se nota, et antecedens declaratur sic: A potest 
numquam fuisse verum et non esse verum nunc in isto instanti; ergo A 
potest Deus numquam scivisse et nunc non scire. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens, quia proprie loquendo nihil scitur vel sciebatur nisi 
= est vel fuit verum. Et antecedens adhuc declaratur, quia A est de 
uturo contingenti, ergo potest non esse verum® et per consequens 
numquam/’ fuisse verum. 

Et si dicatur, quod ista propositio A fuit verum est de praeterito 
vera, ergo est necessaria. 

Ad istud dicitur negando consequentiam, quia propositio de futuro 
(et etiam de praeterito)! cuius veritas dependet a futuro contingenti, est 
ita contingens et ita indeterminate vera? sicut ipsa de futuro contingenti, 
a quo dependet. 

[854 CONCLUuUsIO} 


Octogesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUID, QuoD DEus NuUMQuaM Scivir ET Quop Non 
Scir IN Isto INSTANTI PRAESENTI, POTEST PRIUS SCIVISSE ET 
IN INSTANTI PRAESENTI SCIRE. 


Quae! declaratur sic: capiatur aliquod contingens de futuro,? quod 
nunc est falsum, et vocetur A, tunc sic: A nunc est falsum et numquam 
fuit verum; ergo A numquam fuit a Deo scitum, nec in isto instanti 
ptaesenti scitur. Ista consequentia est plana et antecedens patet per 
casum. Tunc ultra: A numquam fuit a Deo scitum, nec in aliquo in- 
stanti praesenti scitur, et A potest a Deo fuisse scitum et in isto instanti 
praesenti sciri;3 ergo aliquid, quod numquam fuit a Deo scitum nec in 
isto instanti praesenti scitur,4 potest fuisse a Deo scitum et in isto in- 
stanti praesenti scitur. Ista consequentia> est plana et antecedens declara- 
tur: quia A est falsum contingens et indeterminate falsum; ergo A 
potest esse verum in isto instanti praesenti; et per consequens prius 
fuisse verum; ergo A potest prius fuisse scitum a Deo et ab eodem fieri 
sciri in isto instanti. 

[86 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUID, Quop Deus ASSERUIT CUM IURAMENTO 
ETIAM! SENSIBILITER, ID EST IN PRAESENTIA ALIQUORUM AUDI- 
ENTIUM IPSUM ASSERUISSE, POTEST NUMQUAM2 ASSERUISSE. 


Quae3 declaratur sic, et capiatur aliquod verum de futuro contin- 
genti, quod prius fuit verum, et vocetur A, et ulterius ponatur, quod 
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Deus asseruit A sensibiliter, quod satis est possibile, ex quo A est 
verum,* quia sic quondam fuit de facto. Exemplum,> quando Cristus® 
asseruit Petrum fore ipsum negaturum. Tunc sic: A est falsum et num- 
quam fuit verum, ergo Deus numquam asseruit A. Ista consequentia est? 
evidens, quia aliter sequeretur, quod Deus asseruit falsum, et per con- 
sequens mentiebatur, quod ab omnibus tam theologis quam philosophis 
abnegatur. Tunc ultra ista consequentia est bona et antecedens est possi- 
bile, ergo et® consequens, ergo aliquid, quod Deus asseruit, potest num- 
quam asseruisse. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur:! Nihil quod Deus fecit, 
potest numquam fecisse;? sed istam assertionem Deus fecit; ergo istam 
assertionem non potest Deus numquam fecisse. Ista maior est de se 
nota, quia istius oppositae intellectus est minime assentire; nam 
secundum omnes hoc? privatur Deus, scilicet facere, quod est praeteritum 
non fuisse praeteritum. Minor patet per casum. 

Item: Nihil, quod fuit sensibiliter auditum et dictum, potest num- 
quam fuisse* auditum vel‘ dictum; sed ista assertio fuit dicta et audita; 
ergo ista assertio numquam)> fuisse dicta vel audita. Maior et minor 
patent ut prius. 

Item: Deus asseruit A fore futurum, et A potest numquam fuisse 
futurum et non esse futurum; ergo Deus potest fuisse mentitus, quod 
est absurdum. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur negando discursum, quia ibi committitur 
fallacia figurae dictionis, commutando hoc aliquid in quale quid. Secundo 
dicitur, et forte probabilius, concendo conclusionem,! scilicet quod istam 
assertionem Deus non potest numquam? fecisse; et ulterius negatur ista 
consequentia: ergo Deus non potest hoc numquam: asseruisse. 

Ad secundum patet per idem. 

Ad tertium dicitur negando consequentiam ; sed bene sequitur, si sic 
argueretur: Deus asseruit A fore futurum, et A numquam fuit futurum; 
ergo Deus mentiebatur. Sed tunc est antecedens impossibile tamquam 
compositum ex incompossibilibus ;! sed cum hoc verbo potest? numquam 
valet consequentia de forma. 


[87 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop Deus ALIQUID, QuopD REVELAVIT, POTEST 
NUMQUAM REVELASSE. 


Et ista conclusio sicut immediate praecedens in omnibus declaratur, 
quia totaliter ex eadem radice procedit. 
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Et si dicatur contra:' ergo Deus aliquid, quod fecit, potest numquam 
fecisse, et aliquid, quod dixit, pots. fs ” ies 
Huic dicitur negando consequentiam propter causas dictas, quia 
factio et dictio? habent se indifferenter ad verum et ad falsum, sed? non 
revelatio; quia si Deus revelet aliquid fore futurum,‘ verum est illud 
fore futurum; sed quamvis Deus dixerit aliquid fore futurum, non 
sequitur, quod verum est illud fore’ futurum, quia potest hoc dicere 
recitative vel conditionaliter implicite et non assertive, sicut patet per 
illud Jonae, quo Jonas dixit ab ore Dei:? Adhuc tres dies sunt, et Ninive 
subvertetur ; et per illud dictum, quo propheta dixit regi Ezechiae:® Dis- 
pone domui tuae, quia morieris. Non tamen sic accidit, sicut prophetae 
dixerunt. Et si dicatur, ergo Deus potest mentiri, ad hoc? dicitur negando 
consequentiam: quia mentiri est aliquid falsum dicere contra mentem 
vel!© quod quis credit esse falsum, quod mens non iudicat esse dicendum. 
Unde secundum aliquos'! doctores licitum est aliquando falsum asserere, 
} ag quis scit!? esse falsum, sine mendacio faciendo, utpote ad salvan- 
um vitam innocentis, quia mens iudicat in tali casu'3 illud falsum esse 
dicendum, et dicens ideo’ non mentietur. 


[882 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQua! BEATITUDO sIVE GAUDIUM CAELESTE 
Non Est ULTIMus FINIs 


Quae declaratur sic: Nullum accidens est ultimus finis; sed? aliqua 
beatitudo est accidens: ergo aliqua beatitudo non est ultimus finis. Maior 
est de se nota, quia non omnia citra Deum ordinantur ad aliquod acci- 
dens ultimate. Minor etiam patet, quia beatitudo seu gaudium caeleste, 
quod est subiective> in anima beati, est accidens, sicut de se notum est. 


[892 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop AD BEATITUDINEM TAMQUAM AD ULTIMUM FINEM NULLA 
Virtus Est ORDINATA. 


Ista conclusio statim patet ex praecedenti, gs ad nullum accidens 


ordinatur aliqua virtus ultimate; aliqua beatitudo est accidens; ergo ad 
aliquam beatitudinem non ordinatur aliqua virtus ultimate. Et patet 
totum sicut praecedens. 
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[90 CoNCLUsIO} 
A  Nonagesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop PossIBILE Est ALIQUEM CONTINUE OPERARI PROPTER 
BEATITUDINEM HABENDAM,! ITA QUOD PROPTER ALIUD NON 
OPERATUR ULTIMATE,QUI TAMEN PROPTER Hoc DAMNABITUR 
ULTIMATE? 


Quae probatur sic: rere operatur et, quamdiu vivit,> operabitur 

praecise propter aliquid aliud a Deo, damnabitur; sed aliquis operans et 

qui‘ operabitur continue propter beatitudinem, quod est accidens, opera- 

tur et continue operabitur propter> aliquid aliud a Deo; ergo aliquis qui 

=— et, quamdiu vivit, operabitur propter beatitudinem, damna- 
itur. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: nullus finaliter operans 
virtuose damnabitur; sed omnis! qui semper operabitur propter beati- 
tudinem, operabitur finaliter? virtuose; ergo nullus qui semper operabitur 
propter beatitudinem, damnabitur. 

Huic! breviter dicitur concedendo maiorem et negando minorem 
in casu, quo? quis operabitur ultimate propter aliquid> aliud a Deo, 
quia talis nullo modo — virtuose.4 

Et si dicatur, quod virtus ordinatur ad beatitudinem, igitur qui 
operatur propter beatitudinem, operatur virtuose: 

Ad istud breviter! dicitur negando consequentiam, quia virtus ordi- 
natur ultimate ad beatitudinem, quae est Deus, et non ad beatitudinem, 


quae est gaudium existens subiective in anima. Et ideo? non oportet 
si quis operetur ultimate propter beatitudinem, quod operetur virtuose, 
nisi operetur ultimate? propter beatitudinem, quae est Deus. 


{914 CONCLUsIO} 
Nonagesima prima conclusio est ista: 


Quop OMNIS MERCES ULTIMATA ALICUIUS VIRTUOSAE OPERA- 
TIONIS Est INFINITA, NON TANTUM DURATIVE SED ETIAM 
INTENSIVE. 


Quae probatur sic: quidquid est Deus, est infinitum durative et 
intensive; sed omnis ultimata merces alicuius virtuosae operationis est 
ipsemet Deus; igitur omnis ultimata merces alicuius virtuosae operationis 
est infinita tam durative quam intensive. Maior est de se nota, quia 
terminis intellectis oportet intelligentem assentire. Et! minor etiam 
patet, quia omnis operator operatur propter mercedem, vel ergo propter 
mercedem, quae est aliud? a Deo, vel propter mercedem, quae est ipsemet 
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Deus. Si agat propter mercedem aliam a Deo ultimate,> peccat mortali- 
ter, quia diligit aliquid aliud a Deo plus quam Deum, quod est contra 
praeceptum divinum, et per consequens non operatur virtuose. Si vero 
operetur ultimate propter mercedem, quae est Deus, sicut oportet, si* 
operabitur virtuose,> habetur propositum, videlicet quod cuiuscumque 
operationis virtuosae finalis® ultimata merces est infinita. 


[924 CONCLUsSIO} 
Nonagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop IN DECUPLO SANCTIOR ET MELIOR NON HABEBIT 
MAIOREM MERCEDEM. 


Ista conclusio! probatur sic: Cuiuslibet salvandi merces? erit infinita 
tali infinitate, quae? non potest aliquo modo‘ excedi, ergo in decuplo 
sanctior non habebit maiorem mercedem. Ista consequentia> est de se 
nota; et antecedens etiam patet, quia solus Deus erit® finalis merces et 
praemium cuiuscumque. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur, quia si sic, sequeretur, quod 
Deus iniuste praemiaret, quia non secundum exigentiam meriti, quia 
clarum est, ut videtur, quod! duplum meritum exigit praemium duplum. 

Item: si sic, tunc non esset magis? meritorium in duplo melius agere. 
Ista consequentia patet ex hoc, quia omni merito debetur aequale 
praemium, igitur unum meritum non est altero magis meritorium, quod 
totum videtur absurdum et contra determinationem theologicam, qua 
dicitur, quod Deus? reddet unicuique secundum opera sua, cuius ex- 
positio est plana, utpote qui melius operatur, melius praemiabitur, et 
qui minus bene operatur, praemiabiturt minus, et hoc, ut videtur 
manifeste, regula iustitiae vere> requirit. 

Ad primum illorum dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ad proposi- 
tionem dicitur,! quod quamvis praemium sit aequale, non tamen aequali- 
ter omnes praemio tali fruuntur sive fruentur. Nam qui in duplo 
melius operabatur,? in duplo beatius praemio suo fruetur. Et hoc sufficit 
ad iuste praemiandum. 

Ad secundum dicitur negando consequentiam, quia maius meritorium 
non dicitur propter hoc quod sibi correspondebit praemium maius vel 
praemium magis meretur, sed quia meretur praemio suo beatius frui. 
Et ideo qui in duplo plus? meretur, id est qui in duplo magis meritorie 
operatur, in duplo beatius praemio suo fruetur. 
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[932 CONCLUSIO} 
Nonagesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop NULLUs POTEST PER ALIQUA OPERA! MERITORIA 
PRAEMIUM MAIUS VEL MINUS? MERERI. 


Ista est corollaria praecedenti, quia nullus potest maius praemium 
habere> quam simpliciter* infinitum, nec etiam minus, si debet in fine> 
salvari; ergo nullus potest praemium maius vel minur mereri. Et® 
contra istam conclusionem consimiliter potest obiici sicut supra’ contra 
praecedentem et consimiliter responderi.® 


[942 CoNCLUSIO} 
Nonagesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop PROPTER VIRTUTEM NON EsT FINALITER 
BENE OPERANDUM. 


Quae probatur sic: Propter nullum! accidens est finaliter bene 
operandum; omnis virtus est accidens ;? igitur propter nullam virtutem 
est finaliter bene operandum. Maior est de se nota, et minor patet> 
vocando virtutem habitum animae, quo mediante virtuose quis operatur 
secundum quod Aristoteles loquitur* 1° et 2° Ethicorum. 


{95+ CONCLusIO} 
Nonagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 
Quop PROPTER VIRTUTEM NON EsT FINALITER MORIENDUM. 


Quae probatur sic: Propter nullum accidens est finaliter moriendum ; 
omnis virtus est accidens; ergo etc. Maior videtur evidens, quia melius 
non est dandum pro minus bono; sed vita est melior quam aliquod 
accidens ; ergo vita non est danda pro aliqua virtute.' 


[96+ CONCLUsIO} 
Nonagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop NULLUM GAUDIUM CAELESTE Quop! Est SUBIECTIVE IN 
ANIMA BEATI,2 Est TOTUM VEL PARS ULTIMATAE MERCEDIS. 


Quae probatur sic: Nullum tale gaudium est tota merces, propter 
quam finaliter> aliquis operabatur vel operatur vel operabitur, quia si‘ 
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sic, sequeretur, quod ultimus finis non esset> optimus, quod patet esse 
falsum, quia si sic, sequeretur, quod aliqua meliora ordinarentur ultime 
ad minus bona;7 nec etiam est pars ultimatae mercedis, quia vel® Deus 
est ultimata? merces, et sic sequitur, quod non est pars (ultimatae mer- 
cedis),!° quia Deus secundum suam Deitatem non habet partes, vel 
aliquid aliud 2 Deo, quod non potest!! poni, quia!? sic Deus non esset 
summe diligendus, quod est contra principium theologicum ab illa 
auctoritate evangelica acceptum:1!3 Diliges Dominum'* Deum tuum ex 
tota anima tua, ex tota mente! et ex tota virtute. 


[972 CONCLUSIO} 
Nonagesima septima conclusio est ista: 


QuopD QUILIBET SALVATUS SIVE BEATUS AEQUALITER 
TENETUR DILIGERE DEUM. 


Ad istum intellectum, quod beatior non plus tenetur Deum diligere 
quam minus beatus. Ista conclusio declaratur sic: quia quilibet istorum 
ex tota mente, ex tota virtute, ex tota! anima tenetur diligere Deum,? 
ergo non plus tenetur unus quam alius. Ista consequentia videtur 
evidens. Et antecedens patet ex evangelii textus (supra allegato) .3 

Item: si non, tunc‘ beatior plus teneretur> diligere (Deum pro 
tunc),® et hoc ratione maioris’ mercedis; sed hoc est falsum, sicut patet 
per® 922 conclusionem (patet ergo etc.).9 

Item: cuiuslibet beati obiectum beatitudinis est aeque diligibile, quia 
est!0 ipsemet Deus; ergo quilibet aequaliter tenetur diligere Deum." 

Sed contra (istam conclusionem instatur sic: quia)! qui plus a Deo? 
recipit et pro quo Deus magis facit,> plus tenetur diligere; sed huiusmodi 
est beatior; ergo beatior plus tenetur diligere Deum.‘ 

Ad istud breviter dicitur negando maiorem, quia nullus plus tenetur 
diligere! quam ex tota mente, ex tota virtute et ex tota? anima, et 
quilibet tantum tenetur, sicut dictum est. Unde totalis causa, quare 
Deus tenetur diligi super omnia et praecise dicitur, quia ipse> est Deus, 
et non quia plus vel minus uni vel alteri facit.4 
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[98 CONCLUSIO} 
A Nonagesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop NON TANTUM BEATI, VERUMETIAM QUILIBET VIATOR, 
AEQUALITER TENENTER DILIGERE DEUM.! 


Et probatur totaliter sicut praecedens. 
[992 CONCLUSIO} 
Nonagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop DAMNATUS TENETUR TANTUM DILIGERE DEuM, SICUT 
SALVATUS SIVE BEATUS. 


Quae probatur sic:1 Damnatus tenetur diligere Deum ex tota mente, 
ex tota virtute? et ex tota anima, et non plus tenetur> beatus; ergo 
damnatus tantum tenetur diligere Deum‘ sicut beatus. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens. Et secunda particula antecedentis patet,> scilicet quod 
non plus beatus tenetur Deum diligere quam ex tota mente etc. Et 
prima particula antecedentis, scilicet quod damnatus diligere tantum 
tenetur ex tota mente etc., probatur: damnatus, antequam damnatus 
fuit, tenebatur diligere Deum ex tota mente etc. et non minus post 
damnationem tenetur diligere Deum ex tota mente.’ Ista consequentia 
videtur bona, et prima particula antecedentis est principium in theologia, 
scilicet® quod quilibet viator tenetur diligere Deum ex tota mente etc.,9 
sicut plane patet ex evangelii sacro!® textu. Sed!! quod damnatus non 
minus tenetur diligere!2 post damnationem quam ante patet ex hoc,!3 
quia Deus damnatum iuste damnavit; et propter iustum factum et 
bonum et bene factum a nullo minus"4 tenetur diligi. Item!> aequaliter 
est Deus diligibilis ante damnationem et post; ergo ante damnationem 
et post aequaliter diligi Deus tenetur. 


[1004 CONCLUsIO} 
Centesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop DAMNATUS TANTUM TENETUR DILIGERE DEUM, QuIA IPSUM 
DAMNAVIT, SICUT BEATUS, QUIA IPSUM BEATIFICAVIT. 


Quae probatur sic: propter aeque iustum factum vel potius maius' 
iustum factum tenetur faciens tale factum aequaliter diligi vel saltem 
non minus diligi; sed Deus damnando damnatum? aeque iuste vel 


98, A: 1. immo aequaliter quilibet viator 99, A: 8. om. V. 
etiam tenetur Deum diligere. / add, partim 9. om. V. 
10. om. E, 

. sive.../om. E. 11. Et E. 

. ex.../om. E. 12. om, E 


. om. E. 13. e. h./om. E. 

. om. E. 14. Deus add. E. 

. om. V. 15. ergo E. 

. om. E. 100, A: 1. magis E; seq. om. V. 

. tenetur.../ ergo etc. E, 2. damnando .../ damnatis E, 
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iustius facit sicut salvando beatum; ergo damnatus diligere Deum? tan- 
tum tenetur, quia ipsum iuste damnavit, sicut beatus, quia ipsum iuste 
vel misericorditer salvavit. 

Item: omnium ultimatus finis ab omnibus eusdem speciei specia- 
lissimae aequaliter tenetur diligi sive appeti;s cum ergo damnatus et 
beatus sint eiusdem speciei specialissimae naturaliter ordinati ad diligen- 
dum tota virtute Deum, sequitur quod damnatus non minus tenetur 
diligere Deum, quia ipsum damnavit, quam beatus, quia ipsum salvavit, 
quia secundum illud Apocalypsis> ipse Deus est 7 et O, primus® 
et omnium finis, in quem omnis creatura tenetur tendere ultimate, quem 
nobis concedat principium et finis omnium sine fine. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

Explicit primus tractatus istius libri.7 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


(The End) 


100, A: 3. om. E. benedictus Dei Filius. Amen. Finis centi- 
4, sive... / super appetitum E. logit M. Guilhelmi de ockam diligenter 
5. 21, 6. impressi per M. Johannem Trechsel alema- 
6. principium E. num. Lugduni. Anno Domini MCCCXCV. 
7. concedat.../concedere dignetur die vero nono novembris. E. 





FRANCISCANA 


OME forty-five Franciscan friars of the three branches of the First Order 

of St. Francis from California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia, and 
from Toronto, Ottawa, and Quebec in Canada, attended the twenty-fourth 
-annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, held at Quin 
College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15-17, 1942. More than eighty years old, 
this Franciscan educational institution, formerly known as St. Francis 
Solano College, counts among its alumni the Very Reverend Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F.M., President of the Conference, who was a student at 
Quincy College from 1894 to 1898. 


Ten papers on the general subject, “Basic Trends of the Franciscan 
School,” were read and discussed. Two papers announced in the printed 
program — “The Psychology of Olivi” and “St. Bonaventure’s Breviloguium” 
— were not presented, though they will probably appear as articles in an 
early number of Franciscan Studies. One paper, however, which was not on 
the program, was read by the Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M.; 
it was a searching inquiry into certain aspects of the teaching of theology in 
seminaries. A very thought-provoking paper was that of Father Philotheus 
Boehner, O. F. M., which was recaptioned by him ‘The Spirit of Franciscan 
Philosophy,” and which is printed in the present number of Franciscan Studies 
because of its importance and timeliness. The December number will contain 
the regular report of the annual meeting. 

At the last session the officers and other members of the executive board, 
listed elsewhere (front inside cover), were elected. If a meeting can be held 
next year, it will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Conference as a 
fully developed organization. From 1919 to March, 1941, the Conference 
published twenty-one monographs and twenty-two annual reports. The two 
series were then combined to form a quarterly review, Franciscan Studies. 

a 

The Very Reverend Mathias Faust, O. F. M., of New York (Province of 
the Most Holy Name) has been appointed Delegate General of the Order 
of Friars Minor in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central America 
(Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua), and Cuba, in which terri- 
tory there are eighteen units of the Order, that is, ten provinces and eight 
commissariats, having a membership of more than three thousand friars. 
Another delegate general, the Very Reverend Father Iglesias, O. F. M., 
former definitor general, has been named for South America. The delegate 
general for North America has chosen the Very Reverend Jerome 
Dawson, O.F.M., of New York and Adalbert Rolfes, O.F.M., of 
Cincinnati, ministers provincial of their respective provinces, as counselors, 
and Father Marion Habig of the Sacred Heart Province (St. Louis) as 
secretary. Headquarters of the Delegation General are at St. Francis Friary, 
135 West 31st Street, New York City. 

* * * 


Elected to the office of minister provincial at triennial chapters were: 
the Very Reverend Adalbert Rolfes, O.F.M., for a second term in the 
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Franciscan Province of St. John Baptist; the Very Reverend Wenceslaus 
Krzycki, O. F.M., previously vicar provincial, in the Franciscan Province 
of the Sacred Heart; and the Very Reverend Clement Neubauer, O.F.M.Cap., 
former superior of Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N. Y., in the Capuchin 
Province of St. Joseph. The Very Reverend Berard Vogt, O. F. M., of Butler, 
N. J., is conducting the canonical visitation of the Franciscan Province of 
St. Joseph in Canada. (Cf. Franciscan Studies, Jane, 1942, p. 174.) 
2 8 
Following a canonical visitation conducted by the Very Reverend Maurice 
Ripperger, O. F. M., of Cincinnati, the Franciscan Province of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin (Pulaski, Wis.) held its first provincial chapter and 
reélected the Very Rev. Isidore Cwiklinski, O. F. M., to the office of minister 
provincial. 
+5 
In a provincial chapter of the Conventual Province of the Immaculate 
Conception, the Very Reverend Daniel Lutz, O. F. M. Conv., 2 member of 
the order for more than fifty years, was elected minister provincial. 
> 


Lectors and teachers of the Capuchin Province of St. Joseph gathered at 
Mt. Calvary, Wis., July 1-4, for a very profitable meeting in which they 
discussed the general topic, “The Teaching and the Use of Latin.” 


* * 


At its seventeenth annual meeting, held at Manhattanville College, New 
York City, April 7, 1942, the Catholic Anthropological Conference elected 
Father Berard Haile, O. F. M., president of the association. In Primitive Man, 
issue of July and October, 1942, pp. 39-56, there is a scholarly article by 
Father Berard Haile, entitled ““Why the Navaho Hogan?” 


* * * 


Ninety-eight year old Father Luke Garteiz, O. F.M., oldest priest in 
Cuba, celebrated his diamond sacerdotal jubilee Mass on July 6, 1942, in 
the chapel of Santo Domingo Friary at Guanabacoa, Cuba. Present at the 
Mass were the papal nuncio to Cuba and the archbishop of Havana. Born 
at Guernica, Spain, Father Garteiz has spent fifty-six years in Cuba. In colonial 
times Cuba and Florida formed one unit of the order (cf. Geiger, Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of the Franciscans in Florida and Cuba) — the first Franciscan 
province in United States territory; and the friaries in Cuba continued to 
exist also after the Franciscans were driven from Florida, until 1824 when 
they were suppressed by an anti-religious government. It was Father Garteiz 
who reéstablished the order in Cuba in 1887, when he opened the Friary of 
Santo Domingo at Guanabacoa, near Havana. Today there are at least nine 
Franciscan friaries in Cuba, and about seventy friars from the Spanish prov- 
ince of Cantabria. 

a 

The Capuchin Parish of Our Lady of Sorrows, at Pitt and Stanton streets 
in New York City, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary on May 17, 1942. 
This is not merely a parish jubilee, but marks the diamond jubilee of the 
coming of the Capuchin friars to the great metropolis to establish their first 
regular foundation. In August, 1867, the cornerstone of the church was laid, 
and the following year the present church, complete in Byzantine style, 
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- with a beautiful dome and cupola, was finished and dedicated by Archbishop, 
later Cardinal McCloskey. 

An interesting historical item in connection with Our Lady of Sorrows 
Church should be noted. St. Peter’s Church on Barclay Street, New York City, 
was the first Catholic church erected on Manhattan Island. An Irish Capuchin, 
Father Charles Whelan came to New York in 1784 with letters from 
Lafayette. He became the first pastor of St. Peter’s, and first resident pastor 
in New York. But the church never passed into the hands of the order. Father 
Bonaventure Frey, formerly a secular priest, came to Manhattan and built the 
first regular Capuchin church and organized the first Capuchin monastery, 
nearly a century later, both foundations being within easy walking distance 
of each other. 

+ 


Father Kilian Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., Director of the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade and nationally prominent in boy guidance work, was appointed last 
spring to the advisory board of the Pro Parvulis Book Club. He will serve 
in an advisory capacity for the newly-established Talbot Club, senior high 
school section of the Pro Parvulis Book Club, together with six members of 
the hierarchy and thirteen other prominent Catholic leaders. 

* * & 


The Franciscan Province of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
(Pulaski, Wis.) has issued an excellent General Bulletin of Studies (62 
pages), integrating and describing all the courses of study that are given 
in its various educational institutions. As in the Franciscan Province of 
St. John Baptist, candidates for the priesthood are admitted to the novitiate 
after completing four years of high school. However, the high school of the 
province, St. Bonaventure High School, Sturtevant, Wis., also admits boys 
who are not preparing to enter the order. After the novitiate year the clerics 
attend St. Francis College, Burlington, Wis., a recognized four-year college; 
then, Our Lady of Lourdes Seminary, Cedar Lake, Ind. (Junior Theologate, 
two years), and St. Mary of the Angels Seminary, Green Bay, Wis. (Senior 
Theologate, two years). Noteworthy is the fact that this plan of studies 
carries out suggestions made at several annual meetings of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference. For instance, the history taught in college is not a 
repetition of that offered in high school, but Franciscan History. Besides 
college courses in pons apf proper, there are special courses in sociology, 
economics, political science, and education. The Church History taught in 
the theological seminaries includes a course on American Catholic History. 
Other courses offered during the years of theology are Christian Archeology, 
Pastoral Medicine, and The Third Order of St. Francis. A careful perusal of 
this bulletin will prove both interesting and helpful to the prefects of studies 
in other provinces. 


* * * 


At the eighty-third annual commencement exercises of St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., held May 28, 1942, eighty-six seniors were 
awarded bachelor’s degrees and twenty-six graduate students received master’s 
degrees. Recipients of honorary degrees were the Most Reverend Francis W. 
Howard, Bishop of Covington, Ky., Reverend John F. Baldwin of Lakewood, 
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N. J., Adjutant General James A. Ulio, U. S. Army, and Don McNeil, Blue 
Network announcer. 
oe 

Father Sylvester J. Saller, O. F. M., of St. Savior’s Friary and Seminary, 
Jerusalem, whose report of excavations which he carried out on Mount Nebo 
is reviewed in this number of Franciscan Studies, during the summer of 1941 
undertook new excavations at Ain Karem. He writes: “At Ain Karem, five 
miles to the west of Jerusalem, as you know, the Custody [Franciscan Custody 
of the Holy Land} has two sanctuaries: the one serves to commemorate the 
visit of Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, the other the birth of St. John the 
Baptist. The accidental discovery of a medieval door in the western wall 
of the monastery of St. John Baptist this last summer (1941) led to system- 
atic excavations in the courtyard west of the church and monastery. Two large 
chapels paved with mosaics were discovered. Below the floors of the chapels, 
presses for making wine and oil exist; these also were paved with mosaics. 
Around the chapels there are rock-cut tomb-chambers. In the western wall 
of the church two ancient doors were found. A small area at the northern 
end of the courtyard remains to be explored; work is continuing. The dis- 
coveries made so far serve to carry back the history of the site to Herodian 
times. Exclusively Herodian pottery (first century, B.C.) was found in the 
rock-cut tomb-chamber south of the southern chapel. The collecting vats of 
the wine-press contained fourth-century A.D. pottery; a pit contained a 
large quantity of sixth-century jars and lamps. The chapels are Byzantine. 
On the mosaic floors of the same, stand medieval walls which serve to buttress 
the western wall of the church and monastery. On removing the upper part 
of the buttress we discovered that it concealed walled-up Byzantine doors 
on either side of the door in actual use. As soon as work is finished, the 
results will be published in detail.” 


* * 


The Mons Pietatis and the Raffeisen Credit Union is the title of a pamph- 
let by Father Odulf Schaeffer, O.F.M., published by the Central Bureau 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. It points out the similarity between the charitable loan 
associations established by the Franciscans of the fifteenth century and the 
modern credit unions founded by a non-Catholic of the early nineteenth 
century. 

a 


Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada, Bulletin No. 17, published by the University of Colorado, April, 
1942, is a thorough survey of the field. The review article by J. R. Cresswell, 
“Recent American Scholasticism,” has several references to Franciscan Studies, 
and mentions Father Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., of St. Bonaventure 
College, among several able teachers and expositors from Europe whose pres- 
ence in this country has stimulated an active and powerful interest in Scho- 
lasticism during recent years. 

* * * 


Students of the Middle Ages will find some interesting and valuable 
information in an article by Father Canice Mooney, O. F. M., “Some Medieval 
Writings of the Irish Franciscans,” which appeared in the Irish Library 
Bulletin, March-April, 1942, pp. 16-18. 
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The 1942 volume of The Scotist, pret by the Franciscan seminarians 
of St. Joseph Seminary, Teutopolis, Ill., contains two biblical studies, one on 
the chronology of the infancy of Christ and the other on the use of the Greek 
article in the expression “the Son of God”; also two studies on theology and 
philosophy, ‘‘A General Synthesis of Scotus’ Theology,” which is a trans- 
lation of an article by Father Marianus Mueller, O. F.M., and “Thomism 
and Neo-Thomism”; finally a cumulative index of the sermon material in 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, vols. 29-41. 

ee 

The seminarians of Scotus College, Hebbronville, Texas, house of studies 

of the Franciscan province of Jalisco, Mexico, have launched a quarterly re 
view, printed at the college and entitled Resurgimiento. The first number is 
dated May-August, 1942. On p. 35 there is a reference to similar publications 
of the other two Mexican Franciscan seminaries in El Paso, Texas: Albores 
Seraficos, published by Roger Bacon College (Province of the Holy Gospel), 
and Ensayos, published by St. Anthony’s Seminary (Province of SS. Peter 
and Paul). 

* * 


The students and teachers of Marygrove College, Detroit, deserve high 
praise for the preparation and publication of A Spiritual Conquest: The 
Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay, 1610-1767, a series of twenty-eight papers on 
this interesting subject by students of the college. We are glad to note that 
one of the papers is devoted to the Brown Robes (even though the Franciscan 


missionaries of Hispanic America were for the most part Grey Robes). Re- 
searches made since the publication of Father Magliano’s work in 1867 
necessitate the correction of some statements in this book; for instance, 
“Friar Juan Pérez de Marchena” is the combination of the names of two 
Franciscans who aided Columbus, Friar Juan Pérez and Friar Antonio de 
Marchena. Other corrections may be found in Father Lemmens’ Geschichte 
der Franziskanermissionen. 
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Criminology: A Scientific Study of the Modern Crime Problem. By Eligius 
Weir, O. F.M. (Joliet, Ill.: The Institute for the Scientific Study of 
Crime, 1941. Pp. xx-+329. Suggested Readings, and Index.) 


While Father Eligius’ Criminology is being received most favorably — 
not to say, flatteringly — by competent critics throughout the country, there 
have come to my notice two reviews, both by men enjoying considerable 
authority in their respective fields, which strike a definitely discordant note. 
Since both are of the same ilk, it will suffice to mention one. In the March- 
April, 1942, issue of The Prison World, the official publication of the 
American Prison Association and the National Jail Association, Dr. Robert 
G. Caldwell of the University of Delaware epitomizes his appraisal of the 
work in the following statement: “With much of what the author says the 
discriminating reader can have no quarrel, but no one who has been trained 
in scientific criminology can accept his point of view on education and free- 
dom of the will.” He adds immediately in explanation: “For the modern 
criminologist the causes of criminal behavior do not lie in a free will, or in 
ethical considerations, but in a determined functional relationship of biologi- 
cal and sociological processes.” The fact here touched upon is not new, but 
we admire —or better, are almost startled by — the boldness with which 
it is enunciated. 

Catholic students of the social sciences have long been sadly aware of 
the tragic sinking of these sciences, when emancipated from Catholic in- 
fluences, into the quagmire of godless and amoral naturalism, materialism, 
evolutionism, behaviorism, and similar noxious “isms.” But to reject; as out 
of step with modern methods and findings, attempts to restore the science 
of man and society to the position of honor it rightly deserves, is doubly tragic. 

The aforementioned criticism, then, far from being derogatory of Father 
Eligius’ Criminology, is in reality highly commendatory. It emphasizes the 
dire need today of bringing Catholic influences to bear upon the social sci- 
ences, both theoretical and practical, while at the same time it brings out 
by implication the preéminent fitness of Criminology to go a far way in 
serving that good pu , at least in so far as criminological sociology is 
concerned. And, indeed, it is truly refreshing to turn from modern sociologi- 
cal literature, reeking with the foul miasma of putrid “isms,” to Criminology, 
which radiates Catholic thought and practice. 

Father Eligius, ‘the Dean of Prison Chaplains,” as he is known among 
the prison chaplains of the country because of his long tenure of office, set 
out with the very definite purpose of compiling a textbook on modern 
criminology for college and university students, which would at the same 
time afford the general public an opportunity to acquaint itself with the 
manifold aspects of the subject. His strict and unswerving adherence to his 
intended goal gives us the key to the proper understanding and appreciation 
of the entire work. 

It is a book on criminology. Hence, we look in vain for eg treatment 
of correlated sciences, such as psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, 
and ethics. The principles of these sciences are applied throughout the work 
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whenever occasion demands, but the sciences as such are never treated ex 
professo. 


It is a textbook on modern criminology. Hence, the history of theories of 
criminology and penology is designedly omitted. The author’s personal experi- 
ences, observations, and conclusions are the sole sources of his material, with 
only one or the other exception; e. g., he quotes at some length the encyclical 
of Pius XI on “The Christian Education of Youth.” This method of pro- 
cedure has imparted to the book a personal touch and a freshness which ~ 
reveal unmistakably the Catholic chaplain who for many years has served as 
the understanding friend and sympathetic confidant of thousands of trans- 
gressors of the law. 

It is a book intended for the general reader. Hence, the style is simple, 
clear, and direct. Technicalities are omitted. The pages are not encumbered 
with scholarly footnotes. Statistics are used sparingly — “only when at vari- 
ance with the state or federal figures.” 


It is a textbook. Hence, the store of knowledge, garnered with meticulous 
care over a period of fifteen years, had to be restricted to the comparatively 
narrow compass of what the student can master within the short span of a 
scholastic year or, perhaps, even a semester. This consideration will stand the 
interested reader or student in good stead when he experiences at times, as I 
feel sure he will, a certain sense of disappointment at the author’s failure 
to enter more deeply into this or that particular topic. Instead of bemoaning 
the lack of detail, which is at times quite patent, we should rather congratulate 
the author — the experienced teacher — on his success in getting so much 
within so limited a space. 


The author discusses in ye peer chapters the problems of criminal law, 
law enforcement, machinery of justice, probation, prisons and prison admin- 
istration, modern penology, prison sentence, and parole. In each case, he 
calls attention to the good qualities, exposes the weaknesses and abuses, and 
proposes remedies — all, with the straightforwardness and authority of one 
who thoroughly knows whereof he speaks, of one who is sure of the ground 
whereon he stands. 

His final chapter embodies his “proposed program for the diminution 
of crime.” If it were considered seriously by those whom it concerns, we 
could confidently anticipate the realization of the author’s hope, as he ex- 
presses it in the concluding words of his foreword: that the information 
contained in this volume “may tend to a more intelligent coping with the 
crime problem to the diminution of crime and the promotion of harmony 
and security in society.” 

CyPRIAN EMANUEL, O. F. M. 
St. John’s Friary, 
Jolzet, Lil. 


The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo (Publications of the Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum, 1). By Sylvester J. Saller, O. F. M. (Jerusalem, 
1941. Pp. 371; in two parts, with 160 plates. ) 


There is more than an academic interest in receiving the archeological 
report of Father Sylvester Saller, of the Franciscan Province of St. Louis, Mo., 
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coming from the imminent theater of the war in the Near East. The two 
handsome volumes comprising text and plates cover the course of three 
expeditions undertaken in 1933, 1935, and 1937, by the Custody of the 
Holy Land and the Biblical School of the Franciscans established at the 
Convent of the Flagellation, Jerusalem. The excavations were made at 
Khirbet Siyagha in the Transjordan on one of the ridges overlooking the 
northeastern part of the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley. The author's efforts 
- confirm the traditions of that locale as being definitely associated with the 
Prophet Moses, and significantly crystallized in the name Mount Nebo, i. e., 
Mountain of the Prophet. Anything connected with him, ‘“‘whose sepulchre 
no man hath known until this present day” (Dt. 34:6), is bound to have 
interest. That is why the place has such fascinating relics, revealing a flourish- 
ing center of monasticism in the Byzantine period, and making it a 

of Christian pilgrimage throughout several centuries with the celebrated 
Aetheria (c. 394 A.D.) counted amongst its visitors. 

The successive explorations covered a rather extensive area of some 6640 
meters, which contains evidences of a monastic complex having a central 
group of buildings with a basilica, three chapels, a narthex, and an atrium 
surrounded by cells. Large monasteries were cleared on the north, west, and 
south of this. The author is modest in stating that his work has more sig- 
nificance in its associations with the biblical site than in its analysis of the 
artistic and architectural features of the monuments uncovered, which he 
finds to have everything in common with Christian buildings of the Byzantine 
period. But the thoroughness of this report and its excellent presentation 
achieve the further objective, not only of presenting a picture of local 
Byzantine monasticism but also of serving as an exemplary unit for demon- 
strating the resourcefulness with which archeology can clarify issues regarding 
successive periods of historical transitions. It is encouraging to note that the 
author can write: “It is doubtful whether further clearances would add much 
to our knowledge” (p. 21). Thus, these archeological data enjoy the rare 
distinction of being complete and exhaustive. In fact, this scientific investiga- 
tion is remarkable for the success of its rich yield and its methodical procedure 
which has not left a stone unturned. 

After presenting introductory chapters on the site, its surroundings, and 
the history of previous soundings, the author offers three detailed chapters 
on the buildings in their chronological sequence. Beneath the basilica was 
found a cella trichora, representing a transition from the synagogues and 
mausoles of the second and third centuries to the churches of the trefoil plan 
in the fifth century. The actual structure probably belongs to the middle of 
the fourth century and may well be the earliest monument of this thus 
far discovered in Palestine and the Transjordan. Later this cella trichora was 
transformed into a basilica in the fifth century and completely destroyed by 
an earthquake about the last quarter of the sixth century. Three chapels, one 
on the north and two on the south, communicate exclusively with the basilica. 
Not unlikely they served for the administration of the sacraments, the south- 
eastern one certainly being a baptistry. It is a matter of conjecture what the 
“North Hall” was used for, but it evidences a twofold level indicating 
a dividing screen. It may have been a place for preparing baptismal candi- 
dates as well as harboring the catechumens for liturgical functions. Or it 
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may be the Greek monastic diaconicon which at times served as a kind of 
chapter house. In any case, this “‘hall type” of structure exemplifies one of 
the simplest ecclesiastical forms derived from Roman sources. The font in 
the baptistry is large enough for the customary practice of immersion and 
gives mute evidence of the popular preference for Baptism at a great sanc- 
tuary. A mosaic inscription in the baptistry gives us the only absolute date 
found at Siyagha— 597 A.D. It is gratifying to learn that the third chapel 
is dedicated with a mosaic inscription to the ‘““Theotokos” and lives as a con- 
crete reminder of the devotional success of the doctrines of the great Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A. D. Its immediate connection with the building indicates 
that it probably served as a prothesis where the offerings were prepared. 

The monastery on Mount Nebo is larger than that of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai. Inside its enclosure are a church, a chapel, a courtyard, cells, and 
workshops, all evidence of its importance. The size of this monastery shows 
also how much the eastern monks were attracted to the memory of Moses. 

Since the mosaics uncovered are a capital feature of Father Saller’s dis- 
coveries it is well that he has devoted a complete chapter to them rather 
than including them in the descriptive features of the respective buildings 
in which they were found. Some 45 loci have a mosaic pavement, of which 
12 are multicolored, that of the Theotokos chapel being the most elaborate. 
Some of them go back as early as the fifth century, while the others follow 
patterns already known throughout the sixth and at the beginning of the 
seventh centuries. For other reasons, equally fascinating, the Theotokos 
mosaic is spectacular in having a “Temple of Yahweh” motif whose elements 
are not new but “their combination is new” (p. 236). This scene probably 
had been chosen by the artists for perpetuating the Biblical associations such 
as the altars and sacrifices of Balaam or the temple of Nebo known to have 
been destroyed by Mesa. Yet there is not a single decorative element that 
cannot be duplicated in other excavations. 


There are about forty inscriptions; and of these, twenty-five are Greek, 
and eight have Samaritan characteristics, while five objects have Kufic 
inscriptions, and a few others mason’s signs. Only nine were in their original 
place, i. e., on the mosaic pavement and in the baptistry. For the most part 
they indicate interesting relations with the celebrated town of Madeba, with 
the Samaritans and the early Arabs; some are accurately dated. The Samaritan 
inscriptions, while most engaging, are most unsatisfactory in as much as no 
complete sentence remains; however, the sixteen different letters employed are 
interesting epigraphically. The majority of them are texts from the Pentateuch. 
The Arabic inscriptions, according to Mr. Stephen, have a dating “‘at the end 
of the ninth century,” which is a century later than the explored material sug- 
gests and leaves the author with unexplainable lacunae thus far. 

The coinage is for the most part bronze and in poor condition; yet those 
coins which have been identified are certainly of the Byzantine period, while 
others include the Roman, Arabic, and Ottoman eras, indicative of a long 
chronological site sequence. 


There are separate chapters on Stone, Bone, Metal, Glass, and Clay 
Lamps, having all the meticulous detail that will satisfy the demands of 
comparative research. A chapter on pottery would be logical at this stage, 
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but the author has given this task over to Father Hilary Schneider, of the 
Franciscan Province of Cincinnati, who collaborated with him in the expedi- 
tion of 1937. Finally, a word of praise must be added regarding the drawings 
executed by Father Bellarmine Bagatti, O. F.M.— drawings which com- 
plement the fine text of his associate. 

The author has graciously favored the reader with a compelling chapter 
on literary sources that establishes the validity of his conclusions and en- 
hances the significance of all the preceding effort and detail. Individual 
indices for Greek words, Aramaic and Hebrew words, Arabic words, and 
Biblical texts close a volume that has the quality of sound, scholarly achieve- 
ment. Part II consists of a book of plates which consecutively elucidate the 
text with reproductions that are consistently clear and evidence sound 
photographical skill. 

The reviewer can vouch for the earnest accuracy and indefatigable labor 
of Father Saller, and with deep appreciation testifies to the privilege of study- 
ing the excavations in situ. It is gratifying to see that the reality of his excel- 
lent record far exceeds the hopes that were expressed when the manuscript 
was in preparation. 

The successful publication of this work realizes the renewal of traditional 
ambitions among the friars of the Custody of the Holy Land to employ the 
craftsmanship of scholarly endeavor for protecting and salvaging the “pearl 
of the missions.” The leadership of Very Reverend Albert Gori, O. F. M., 
as Custos of the Holy Places, has been one of devoted interest and paternal 
attention from the beginnings of this expedition. This opus augurs well for 
the future, even though for the present it is shrouded in war clouds. But 
there is no doubt that the “Publications of the Studium Biblicum Fran- 
ciscanum” have been launched with a positive competency that will make 
public valuable knowledge and carry on the great traditions of the friar 
chroniclers of the past. 

Eustace J. SMITH, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Ring Up the Curtain. By Cecilia Mary Young. (St. Paul, Minn.: Library 
Service Guild, 1941. Pp. 279.) 


Both interesting and valuable is this book by a well-known Catholic 
author, who in company with her sister has devoted many years to fruitful 
writing: interesting to all students of the drama, and valuable especially 
to the members of dramatic clubs in Catholic parishes and educational 
institutions. 

After closing the book, the reader feels deeply grateful to the Church, 
not only for calling the drama into its service, but also for fostering so long 
and so carefully its growth. Miss Young has told this story with fine zeal 
and evident love for the Church as well as historical accuracy. The Franciscan 
feels doubly grateful to Miss Young for recognizing St. Francis of Assisi 
as “the first to realize that ‘drama is an important handmaid to religion.’ ” 

The author's knowledge of the history of drama is encyclopedic; Father 
Lord, in his Foreword to the book, calls it ‘‘a combination of Practical En- 
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cyclopedia and Dramatic Vade Mecum.” Whether she discusses the medieval 
drama or some phase of the modern drama, such as the “Living Stations of 
the Cross,” presented every Friday during Lent at the Church of Corpus 
Christi, Chicago, by a colored cast under the direction of Franciscan Fathers, 
or “The Mysteries of the Mass” presented by St. Bonaventure High School at 
Sturtevant, Wisconsin, she is well informed on her subject. However, the 
reviewer would like to have seen a reference at least to Professor Gustave 
Cohen’s studies on the actual presentation of a medieval mystery play. To 
the modern play- and movie-goer, familiar with Hollywood’s extravaganzas, 
the realistic effects achieved by the medieval drama or the wealth of scenic 
effects and costuming on the medieval stage are truly amazing and add to 
the respect one must perforce have for the infant drama. 

Chapter seventeen, “A Plea for Melodrama,” strikes a responsive cord 
in the heart of one who has been interested in the parish and school revivals 
of the good, old, stirring melodramas. Miss Young loves the stage — every 
inch of it. 

Another chapter, “Drama in Education,” rests upon such solid founda- 
tions as St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. In the colleges alone, 
Margaret Webster sees the only salvation of the great master, Shakespeare. 

Part two of the book will be the more important for the members of 
school and parish dramatic clubs and their directors. For, in this section will 
they find what Miss Young modestly calls ‘A Few Practical Suggestions for 
Amateur Shows.” It is here that “you are going to meet a director who 
‘knows her stuff,” as Father Lord puts it. Although very valuable, the play 
lists for various groups and occasions could be more complete. 

This book should appeal to all lovers of the stage. We recommend it 
particularly to the young, perhaps inexperienced assistant priest in the parish; 
it will insure interesting, informative meetings for the members of his dra- 
matic club and enable him to give the parish worth-while, entertaining plays. 


LucIEN Trouy, O. F. M. 
St. Joseph College, 
Westmont, Ill. 


The Dictionary of Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1942. Pp. 339.) 


The present Dictionary of Philosophy is the fruit of collaboration on the 
part of many American scholars. Our first impression of it was very favor- 
able. The 339 pages in small print and two columns certainly do contain a 
wealth of information and instruction. Modern philosophy receives prefer- 
ence, as was to be expected. Modern logic, occupying a considerable space, 
is masterfully treated, chiefly by Al. Church. Oriental philosophy, however, 
seems to be somewhat over-emphasized. ges into account the fact that 
the great number of collaborators with their different views on philosophical 
problems and on scientific standards detracts, unavoidably, from the uni- 
formity of the work (with considerable adverse criticism as a result), we 
still regard this dictionary as a successful first edition which can be greatly 
improved in a subsequent edition. 

We note with satisfaction that Scholasticism has found a fairly honorable 
place in this modern dictionary of philosophy, and that the various articles 
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are written by authors who should know Scholasticism. The articles entitled 
“Scholasticism” and “Suarezianism” are excellent; the same can be said 
about the article on St. Thomas, although Franciscans will not be impressed 
by the following statement: “In exploring the meaning of a creature, 
St. Thomas was building a philosophy which permitted his contemporaries 
(at least, if they listened to him) to free themselves from the old eternalistic 
and rigid world of the Greeks. ...” St. Bonaventure was a contemporary of 
St. Thomas, but he did not share the eternalistic and Greek notion of aevum 
(created eternity) of Aquinas. Many of the other articles on Scholastic phi- 
losophy are a bit shallow, and this is especially true of almost all the articles 
concerning the Franciscan School. 

The few remarks on Roger Bacon tell us very little about his real im- 
portance and significance. 

The article on St. Bonaventure offers a few ideas taken from Gilson’s 
standard work; but the author evidently did not notice that Gilson regards 
the Collationes in Hexaemeron as the masterpiece of the Seraphic Doctor, 
for this work is not even mentioned. It is hardly evident from this article 
that St. Bonaventure was a mystic. 

Under the heading, “Credo ut intelligam,” we read that “this principle 
affirms that after an act of faith a philosophy begins,” and that this is true 
of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, Duns Scotus, and many others. Does the author 
mean, that Scotus was a fideist? In this case, he is certainly mistaken; but in 
any case his explanation is not clear. 

The article on “form” tells us that “a forma corporeitatis is one by which 
a being is a body, on which its corporeal nature and essence depend and which 
is its principle of life.’ This is not very illuminating, or rather it is very 
inexact. 

The haecceity of Duns Scotus has to suffer again. The author uses the 
term “general essence.” Why not use Scotus’ expression “common nature” ? 
That this haecceity is an incommunicable nature is certainly new to Scotus, 
who denies that it is a res and that it has a nature, and, consequently, that 
it can be defined. 

The article “Nominalism” makes at least two false statements: (1) that 
Nominalism was not again explicitly held until William of Ockham, and (2) 
that, after Ockham, it disappeared until recently as an explicitly held doctrine. 
Ockham was no nominalist, but rather a conceptualist; and, as a matter of 
fact, after Ockham there were many ‘“‘Nominalists,” even a school of Nomi- 
nalists which during the fourteenth century was probably stronger than any 
other school. : 

It is a pity that Ockham appears only under the heading “Ockhamism.” 
Many remarks of this article do not apply to Ockham, for the author states 
correctly: “Ockhamism is a blanket designation for a great variety of late 
medieval and early modern attitudes. ...’’ Ockham himself does not find a 

lace in this dictionary, not even the famous expression “Ockham’s razor” 
which is found in many modern and non-scholastic works. However, an in- 
sulting article on “Jesuitism” (which has no philosophical meaning) is given 
a place in this Dictionary of Philosophy. 

The statement that the ontological argument was used, if in a somewhat 
modified form, by Duns Scotus, is misleading; the ratio Anselmi (not the 
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ontological argument) was used by Duns Scotus in a very modified form 
(Scotus speaks of colorari) for a proof of the infinity of God and not of 
the existence of God. 

The article on Scepticism is rather confusing. The author apparently fol- 
lows articles written by Michalski; but Michalski saw more — in the 
fourteenth century than really existed. Why not make a clear distinction be- 
tween sound criticism and scepticism ? 

The worst lines in this dictionary, however, are written about Duns 
Scotus and Scotism. Scotus was born 1265/66 at Maxton in Scotland, and not 
1266/74 somewhere in the British Isles. For the doubtful benefit of the 
reader, we should like to present the following nonsense in literal quotation: 
“He is the most distinguished medieval defender of the view that universals 
which have ‘haeccity’ (sic!) as well as quiddity.” It is one sentence between 
two periods; there is still some hope that this is an unfortunate typographical 
error. The article on ‘‘Scotism” sums up the treatment of Scotus’ doctrine 
as found in different modern textbooks, which are not always up-to-date. 
We hope that the author himself does not take his mixture of some correct, 
many doubtful, and some false statements too seriously. That he should re- 
print the insult that, according to some scholars, Scotus’ doctrine on the rela- 
tion between the revealed and naturally known truths “comes quite close to 
the double standard of truth of Averrhoes,” is simply deplorable — not be- 
cause it hurts a Franciscan, but because it hurts truth. 


Franciscans cannot help feeling offended at the injustice done to their 
traditions; they do not ask for a special favor, but only for justice. If many 
or even the majority of Neo-scholastics, especially on this side of the Atlantic, 
are not able to read and to study Franciscan authors without prejudice (which 
is always the un-Thomistic ““Thomistic” prejudice), we humbly beg them 
for the sake of truth and charity to leave the Franciscan Philosophy alone. 
To use the dark background of the “corrupted” Franciscan philosophy as 
contrast in order to make the philosophy of St. Thomas shine more brilliantly 
— this is an outrage to St. Thomas himself; and, moreover, we do not think 
that St. Thomas needs such propping. If we may, we should like to offer to 
un-Thomistic Thomists the charitable advice, that they be not so strongly 
convinced that they alone are in the happy possession of all truth. Scholasti- 
cism is certainly a very complex phenomenon. All the philosophical effort 
of all the scholastics was united in the same task: to give a preliminary 
(namely, philosophical) interpretation of Christianity and to safeguard its 
rational basis. These interpretations may be different, but they are not neces- 
sarily contradictory; they rather view the same problems from different 
angles. It would be a loss for Christian philosophy or scholasticism, were it 
to cultivate simply one school; but, unfortunately, it is precisely this that 
has been done by Neo-scholastics in this modern dictionary of philosophy, 
with rare exceptions. By this attitude the representatives of Catholic philoso- 
phy have exhibited a narrow-mindedness which could be very encouraging 
to their enemies. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616) ; 
by Luis Gerénimo de Oré, O.F.M. 
translated, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Maynard 
Geiger, O. F. M. (Vol. XVIII). xx-+ 
145 pp., $1.00. 


The original of this sympathetic account of the 
heroic Religious who christianized Florida gains 
much b ather Geiger’s carefully documented 
pages of interpretation and verification. Here is 
added another authentic stanza to the epic of 
“the far-flung, spiritual battle-line of the Fran- 
ciscan Order’’ which in those times stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the 
Church in the United States (1838- 
1918); by Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XII). viii+161 
pp., $.75. 


As this study traces the historical contribution of 
one of the rns great mission societies that were 
the principal benefactors of the Church in the 
United States, it records the concurrent and conse- 
ent foundation of many Religious Orders in 
this country, and yields valuable suggestions for 
further historical research. 


Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.F.M. 
Cap.; by Donald Shearer, O. F.M. 
Cap., M.A., S.T.B.; and Pioneer 
Capuchin Missionaries in the 
United States (1784-1816); by Nor- 
bert H. Miller, O. F.M.Cap., M.A. 
(Vol. X). 158 pp., $.75. 


The first title is the dramatic biography of a 
Capuchin missionary who successively became 
Vicar Apostolic of Agra, India, where he was 
during the Sepoy Rebellion; missionary to the 
United States in the south during the Recon- 
struction Period; diplomatic envoy for the Holy 

in Canada; returned to India again; was in 
Ireland during its ‘‘Plan of Campaign’’; and 
finally became a Cardinal at Rome. 


With a foreword on the origin of the Capuchin 
Order, the second title consists of short accounts 
of human heroism pitted in the name of the 
Lord against the discouragements and dangers 
that attended winning parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana to the Faith. 





Biographical Dictionary of the Fran- 
ciscans in Spanish Florida and 
Cuba (1528-1841); by Maynard Gei- 
ger, O.F.M., Ph.D. (Vol. XXI). 
xii+140 pp.; Paper, $1.50; Cloth, 
$2.00. 


The result of extensive and painstaking research, 
this work is an invaluable and welcome con- 
tribution to American and Franciscan history. 
As Father Geiger points out ‘‘a third of Spanish 
colonial history is missionary history,’’ though 
general histories hardly create that impression. 
More than seven hundred names of Franciscan 
friars who labored as missionaries in Spanish 
Florida and Cuba during a period of three hun- 
dred years and more, are listed. A series of four- 
teen important documents are appended, listing 
the Franciscan missions existing in Florida at 
different times; and several introductory chapters 
greatly enhance the value of the work. 


Pioneer Capuchin Letters; translated 
and edited by Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XVI). 
xii+-160 pp., $1.00. 


Some thirty-two letters addressed to the two great 
Catholic Mission societies of Bavaria and Austria 
here tell a human interest story of achievement 
of the seemingly impossible in the establishment 
of the first permanent Capuchin foundation in the 
United States — that of Calvary Province of 
St. Joseph, Wisconsin. 


Pontificia Americana; a Documentary 
History ef the Catholic Church in 
the United States (1784-1884); by 
Donald Shearer, O. F.M.Cap., M.A., 
S. T. B. (Vol. XI). xii+413 pp., 
$1.25. 


This volume p c logically a series of 
papal documents which testify to the supreme 
part played by the Holy See in the development 
of the Church in the United States. The work 
is interpolated with valuable historical summaries 
and many important references. 
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